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I. The Apostolical Jurisdiction and Succession 
of the Episcopacy in the British Churches. 
By the Rev. Wa. Parmer, M.A. London: 
1840. 

Il. Origines Liturgice, or Antiquities of the 
English Ritual, §c. By the Rev. Wo. Pat- 
MER, M.A. Oxford: 1839. 


T must have excited a smile in many of our 

readers to observe with what regularity, 
about once a quarter, Mr. Palmer comes for- 
ward in the character of a polemic, and fires 
a shot, in the shape of a pamphlet, at the po- 
pish champion, Dr. Wiseman. We have now 
lying on our desk “ A fifth Letter to N. Wise- 
man, D.D., by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A., 
of Worcester College, Oxford.” Five letters 
in little more than the space of one year! 
What pertinacity of zeal, and fecundity of pen ! 
But on this subject we have no right to inter- 
fere. We must not put in our sickle to reap 
another man’s harvest. The letters are ad- 
dressed to Dr. Wiseman ; and we shall leave 
it to him to answer them, if he deem them 
worthy of the honor: being satisfied that, what- 
ever provocation may have been given, he 
will perform the task with that command of 
temper which becomes a Christian, and in that 
mild and honied phraseology which is to be 
expected from a bishop of Melipotamus. 

Tov nak dare yauoons ptrsros yrunio pea aud. 
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But Mr. Palmer is the author of other works 
besides these epistolary effusions, works of 
higher pretension, and more general interest, 
but at the same time advocating paradoxical 
statements and opinions, which we consider it 
a duty to controvert and expose. We have 
already broken a lance with him in a former 
number: we propose to break another with 
him in the present. In that the question was 
whether the Church of England reformed her- 
self in the sixteenth century; in this it shall 
be whether she was, for many years after her 
origin, independent of the Church of Rome. 
The affirmative is maintained by Mr. Palmer: 
he loses no opportunity of asserting it; he re- 
peats it usque ad nauseum in most of his works. 
The English church, he tells us, was inde- 
pendent from the first: she retained that in- 
dependence during the times of the Augus- 
tines, the Bedas, the Dunstans, and the An- 
selms: it was not till the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century that the bishops of Rome ex- 
ercised any jurisdiction over her; then for 
three hundred years she bent to the yoke,— 
but at the Reformation burst from her thral- 
dom, and recovered her independence. He 
finds, indeed, some difficulty in assigning the 
exact period when, and the manner how, that 
independence had been lost, taking the dura- 
tion of a century for the first, and suggesting, 
to account for the other, that the popes may 
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have acquired their authority in this island by 
delegation from the English church, which 
she was of course at liberty to withdraw, or 
with the permission or consent of the English 
bishops, which could bind only for a time, or 
by the usurpation of the popes themselves, 
which it could never be unlawful to oppose 
and overthrow. Now this indecision and un- 
certainty cannot fail of provoking some sus- 
picion of Mr. Palmer’s accuracy. How comes 
it that he can ascertain the fact, and yet is un- 
able to discover any of the particulars which 
led to so important a revolution? But of this 
we shall take no advantage ; because it is our 
purpose to show, to the full conviction of our 
readers, that there never was atime, from the 
arrival of St. Augustine and his fellow-mis- 
sionaries from Rome, down to the era selected 
by Mr. Palmer, in which the English church 
did not acknowledge the superiority and juris- 
diction of the church of Rome.* ‘To accom- 
plish this, we need only take the torch of his- 
tory in our hands, and it will be seen that at 
the very first step which we make, the gorge- 
ous fabric created by the imagination of Mr. 
Palmer will melt into air. : 

It is fortunate that, in the outset of this in- 
quiry, we can appeal to a writer against whose 
testimony no objection can lie,—to one who 
candidly informs us of the sources of his in- 
formation,—and who is plainly under no bias 
to lead him to the suppression or the disguise- 
ment of the truth ;—to the venerable Beda, a 
contemporary and a countryman, and the first 
scholar of his age in the western, probably in 


the whole Christian church. Beda wrote the 


Ecclesiastical History of the English, from 4.p. 
596 to a.p. 731, almost the very year before 
his death. Now we can often form a satisfac- 


* As a century intervened between the extinc- 
tion and renovation of Christianity in those parts 
of the island occupied by the Anglo-Saxons, we 
consider the English church as an establishment 
totally unconnected with the British church ; and 
shall therefore take no further notice of Mr. 
Palmer’s opinions respecting the latter, than to 
remark that occasionally he seems to quote from 
ancient authorities upon trust ; otherwise we can- 
not cures how he came to refer to the testimo- 
ny of Eusebius (Dem. Evan. iii. 5.) orof Theodoret 
(tom. iv. 610), as proof that some of the apostles 


preached personally in Britain. They merely ( 


tory judgment of the opinions prevalent among 
a people, from the language which their writ- 
ers employ in treating of certain subjects. 
How, then, does Beda speak of the bishops of 
Rome, and the independence of the English 
church? In the language of Mr. Palmer and 
his friends? No: in language exactly the re- 
verse. In allusion to the arrival of Augustine 
and the first missionaries sent by Gregory the 
Great, bishop of Rome, he tells us that Grego- 
ry ought to be styled «the apostle of the Eng- 
lish; because, when he held the first episco- 
pal office in the whole world, and was placed 
over the churches already converted to the be- 
lief of the truth, he made our nation, which 
up to that time had been enslaved to the wor- 
ship of idols, a church of Christ.”* Perhaps 
Mr. Palmer never saw this passage ; perhaps 
he would not see it ;—for we are not sure that 
he does not occasionally turn his back on an 
inconvenient fact or statement, that he may 
pursue his course in happy or affected ignor- 
ance of that which, if it were seen and ac- 
knowledged, might operate as a stumbling- 
block in his way. But, whether he saw it or 
not, this is plain, that it expresses the opinion 
of Beda and of his fellow-churchmen of that 
early age, who believed that not only was the 
church of Rome the first church in the whole 
world, but that the bishops of Rome were 
placed in authority over all converted church- 
es, and of course over the church of England, 
as soon as the English became aggregated to 
the Catholic church. We observe, indeed, 
that Mr. Palmer is very unwilling to make 
use of words which sound gratingly on an or- 
thodox ear; and that he therefore converts the ° 
commands and decrees, attributed by Beda to 
the pontiffs, into wishes, or advice, or invita- 
tions: whence it is not improbable that he may 
also interpret this passage of a primacy of ho- 
nor, and not of jurisdiction. But the subter- 
fuge will not avail him. It is not said that 
the bishop of Rome is placed over other bish- 
ops, but over all converted churches,—an ex- 
pression which evidently implies an authority 
of inspection and correction. 


* «* Quia, cum primum in toto orbe pontificatum 
gereret, et conversis jamdudum ad fidem veritatis 


assert that the knowledge of Christianity was ( esset prelatus ecclesiis, nostram gentem, eatenus 
spread by the preaching of the apostles, and pen- ( idolis mancipatam, Christi fecit ecclesiam.”— 


etrated from them into Britain. 


Bed. ii. c. i. 
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From the opinion of Beda we proceed to 
the facts which he relates. As soon as the 
king of Kent and a portion of his subjects had 
been baptized, Augustine, by order of Grego- 
ry, crossed the sea to Arles; where the metro- 
politan of Gaul, also by the order of Gregory, 
consecrated him archbishop of the English.* 
The new prelate, on his return, received frgm 
the pontiff the pallium, and a letter, from 
which the following are extracts :—“ We give 
you permission to wear the pallium in the 
English church (but only during the solemn 
celebration of mass), to the end that you or- 
dain twelve bishops in twelve several places, 
who shall be subject to your jurisdiction, with 
this understanding, that always hereafter the 
bishop of London be consecrated by his own 
synod, and receive the pallium of honor from 
this holy and apostolic see, in which I serve 


eo 


fication of what the pontiff wished Augustine 
to adopt, as Mr. Palmer by his translation 
seems to insinuate, but a law which he enjoined 
him to observe ;* and that the powers com- 
municated to him were, as will be subsequent- 
ly shown, the same which were communicated 
by the apostolic see to all other metropolitans 
on this side of the Alps. 

The pontiff continues :—<* Not only the bish- 
ops whom you may have ordained yourself, 
and those whom the bishop of London may or- 
dain, but, in addition, all the bishops of Brit- 
ain (that is, of the ancient Britons, driven by 
the invaders to the west coast of the island), 
you will have under your jurisdiction, by au- 
thority of God, our Lord Jesus Christ; that 
from your teaching they may learn to believe 
truly, and to live rightly from your example.” 
The lamentable state, both as regarded disci- 


under the authority of God. We moreover ( pline and morals, to which the British church- 
will that you send to the city of York a bish- ) es had been reduced, probably in consequence 
op, whomsoever you shall judge proper to or- ( of the ruthless wars between the natives and 
dain, to the end that, if the said city and the \ the invaders, is described by Gildas, a Britain 
neighboring country receive the word of God, ( and a contemporary : and here we find Greg- 


he may also ordain twelve bishops, and pos- 
sess the honor of a metropolitan: for to him 
also we intend to give a pallium, if we live. 
It is, however, our will that he be subject to 
your authority now, but that, after your de- 
cease, he preside over the bishops whom he 
shall have ordained, and shall owe no subjec- 
tion to the bishop of London.”’t To us this 
seems very like an act of legislative authority. 
Mr. Paimer admits that «Gregory was per- 
fectly justified in directing Augustine as to 
the arrangement of the church just rising 
among the Anglo-Saxons : it was, however, a 
peculiar and extraordinary state of things, 
which did not afford any rule for other times.” 
But he should remember that this was not a 
temporary arrangement, but a plan of church 
government, to be established both for the life- 
time of Augustine, and for the times which 
might follow it: that it was not merely a noti- 


* «¢ Juxta quod jussa sancti patris Gregorii ac- 
ceperant.”” (Bed. i. 27.) Mr. Palmer is not the 
only writer who cannot understand the meaning 
of the word jussum. Even Mr. Churton, from 
custom we believe, has translated it by advice. 
“<In this he followed the advice of Gregory .’’— 
Early English Church, p. 32. 

+ Bed. i. 29. 





ory subjecting the bishops of those churches 
to the superintending authority of Augustine, 
in the same manner as the bishops of the Eng- 
lish converts. Mr. Palmer tells us that in 
such cases every neighboring bishop has a right 
to interfere: but who ever heard of a neigh- 
boring bishop assuming on that ground the 
right to place a national church under the ju- 
risdiction of a foreign prelate, and that, too, 
in virtue of authority possessed by himself of 
divine right, for such must be the meaning of 
the words employed by Gregory—* By au- 
thority of God, our Lord Jesus Christ.’’t 

But this is not all. Augustine had consult- 
ed the pope, how he was to act with the Gal- 


lic as well as with the British prelates. The: 


answer is,—‘‘ Over the bishops of Gaul we 
give you no authority, because, from the olden 
time of our predecessors, the bishop of Arles 
has received the pallium, and him we ought 
not to deprive of the authority which he pos- 
sesses. . . . . You cannot judge the 


* Palmer, ‘‘ Apost. Jurisdiction,” p.118. Mr. 
Palmer seems ignorant that, in the papal rescripts 
of the age, the Latin word volumus expresses a 
command. His translation converts it into a wish. 

+ Bed. i. 29. Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. 
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Gallic prelates, Whatever is to be done by 
authority, must be done with the aid of the 
bishop of Arles, that we may not overturn the 
institution of our fathers. But all the bishops 
of Britain we commit to your care, that the 
unlearned. may be taught, the weak strength- 
ened by persuasion, and the obstinate correct- 
ed by authority.”’* 

Hence we are justified in concluding that 
the authority committed to Augustine was ju- 
dicial and corrective; and that if similar au- 
thority were not given to him over the Gallic 
bishops, it was not because Gregory did not 
claim the power of granting it, but because 
circumstances did not require the exercise of 
such power. Mr. Palmer will maintain that 
this was an undue assumption on the part of 
the pontiff: that he possessed no right by him- 
self, or by his representatives, to fix. or disturb 
the internal arrangements of a foreign church. 
But the right is not the subject which at pre- 
sent we propose to discuss. We prove the 
exercise of that right, on this occasion, in op- 
position to his assertion that the pontiffs exer- 
cised no legislative or judicial authority in the 
Cisalpine churches till a later period. 

Augustine ordained three bishops,—Law- 
rence to succeed him, Mellitus to the see of 
London, and Justus to that of Rochester. At 
the death of Augustine the bishop of London 
ought to have become the. new metropolitan ; 
but Mellitus was driven into exile, and after- 
wards succeeded Lawrence at Canterbury. 
Thus the office of metropolitan fell into abey- 
ance: for neither Lawrence nor Mellitus re- 
ceived the pallium, nor did either of them or- 
dain any bishop. Justus, on the death of 
Mellitus, the only remaining prelate conse- 
crated by Augustine, was translated to Canter- 
bury ; and to him the pallium was granted by 
Pope Boniface, « with the power of ordaining 
bishops.”+ He consecrated Paulinus bishop 
of York ; who, having received the pallium, 
consecrated, at Lincoln, Honorius, the suc- 
cessor of Justus.t This detail was necessa- 

* Bed. i. 27; § 65. 

+ ‘* Data sibi ordinandi episcopos auctoritate a 
pontifice Bonifacio.’’—Beda, ii. 5. 

¢ Beda, ii. 17—19. Mr. Palmer is of opinion 
that the ordination of a bishop by a single bishop 
is null. What then does he think of this ordi- 


nation of Honorius by Paulinus, at Lincoln ? 
Whence could they have obiained other bishops 


ry, that the reader may understand the sequel. 
It was now manifest that the plan laid down 
by Pope Gregory could not be carried into ef- 
fect. The church of York had no bishops 
subject to it: that of London had not even a 
bishop of its own. The metropolitans could 
not be ordained by synods which had no ex- 
istence. On this account Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, and Eadbald of Kent, joined 
Paulinus and Honorius in a petition to the 
pope, whose name was also Honorius, the ob- 
ject of which petition may be learned from 
the tenor of the papal answer :—* Therefore, 
in conformity with the joint petition of you 
and of the two kings, our sons, by this our 
present precept, we, acting in the place of the 
blessed Peter, the prince of the apostles, give 
this power to you, that, whenever it shall 
please God to call one of you to himself, the 
survivor shall consecrate the successor of the 
deceased : for which we have sent a pallium 
to each of you, that, by authority of this our 
precept, you may be able to perform the ordi- 
nation in a manner acceptable to God. That 
which has compelled us to make these grants 
to you, is the great distance by sea and land 
between you and us, that your churches may 
not suffer injury from what may happen, but 
that the devotion of the people entrusted to 
your care may be augmented.”* The reader 
will notice the tone of authority in which this 
answer is written, and the reason assigned for 
the transmission of the: pallium, in lieu of its 
delivery in Rome into the hands of the arch- 


bishops: and then let him attend to the com- 


ment of Mr. Palmer: «‘ This amounted in fact 
to a dispensation from the canons, which the 
case would have furnished without any appli- 
cation to Rome; but the English church 
sought the pope’s interposition, not that he 
possessed any patriarchal jurisdiction over 
them, but in order that they might not seem 
to act entirely on their own judgment.”t 
Thus, if any-man will believe him, what by 
the pope is called a precept, by Beda a decree, 
« granting to one archbishop the power of con- 
secrating the other, that it might not at every 


to assist? It is probable that Paulinus had re- 
ceived from Boniface the same power which Au- 
gustine received from Gregory. See Beda, i. 27. 
* Beda, ii. 18. 
+ Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. p. 120. 
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powerful attempt was made to abolish the au- 
thority of the new metropolitan. Acthelheard: 
of Canterbury proceeded to Rome; Kenulph,. 
the successor of Offa, and the bishops, sent 
messengers ; and the pope, Leo III, was soli- 
cited both to rescind the former decree of his 
predecessor in favor of Lichfield, and to de- 
cide whether the see of the southern metro- 
politan ought to be fixed at Canterbury or at 
London, according to the original plan of St. 
Gregory. Leo, in return, justified the con- 
duct of Adrian, on the ground that he had 
been misinformed—for it had been represent- 
ed to him that the enormous extent of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury required the joint care of 
two metropolitans ; rescinded, as having been 
obtained under false pretences, the grant made 
to the bishop of Lichfield; and ordered that 
this, his decree, should be published in a syn- 
od, and be subscribed by the English. prelates 
of that province. But with respect to the 
other <uestion, whether the archiepiscopal see 
ought to be fixed at Canterbury or London, he 
declared himself unwilling to deprive the suc- 
cessors of Saint Augustine of that primacy 
which they had now solong enjoyed.* Truly 
it seems to us inexplicable how any man, with 
all these facts staring him in the face, can per- 
suade himself that the ancient church of Eng- 
land was, and acted as if she were, independ- 
ent of the church of Rome. 

But Mr. Palmer’s statement of the last 
transaction must not be allowed to pass unno- 
ticed. It is this: «The act of Pope Adrian 
was unlawful and contrary to the canons, and 
as such was afterwards forbidden to have any 
force by our predecessors, the bishops of Eng- 
land, in the council of Cloveshoe, where also 
it was decreed that the primacy supported by 
the canons and the apostolic decrees should 
remain in Canterbury.”+ Now this is a dis- 
tinguished specimen of the sophistry by which 
truth may be so disguised as to be made the 


* ** Ne sit necesse ad Romanam usque civita- : : : 
tem per tam prolixa terrarum et male spatia pro \ harbinger of falsehood. There is not perhaps 
ordinando ET os Fe any Ana ya ( . any single phrase in this extract which is not 
da, ii. 18. id not Beda then believe what Mr. . 
Palmer 2 often denies, that the ordination of the separately true. But by the suppression of 
English metropolitans belonged of right to the \ some facts, and the convenient arrangement of 
bishop of Rome? 

+ Beda, iii. 29; iv. 1, 2. ; 2 at 

+ Spelman, Gon. i. 159. Wilkins, Con.i.46. { * Wilkins, Con.i.164—7. Malm. Gest. Reg. 


§ Chron. Sax. anno 735. Malm. de Pont. f. ( i. 119—27. 
153. 5 + Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. 121. 
\ 


vacancy be necessary to go as far as Rome for 
ordination,”* is in fact nothing more than a 
needless form of dispensation from some un- 
named canons, the petition for which does not 
imply any consciousness of inferiority in those 
who solicit it. With respect to the very in- 
genious reason why the English bishops did 
not dispense with themselves, or seek a dis- 
pensation from .some church nearer than that 
of Rome, we shall only remark that most cer- 
tainly it was not known to Beda; norhas Mr. 
Palmer deigned to inform us by what super- 
natural channel it became known to him. 

In 664 Deusdedit, the fifth successor of St. 
Augustine, died, and Wighard, being elected 
by the church of Canterbury, proceeded for or- 
dination to Rome, taking with him presents 
and letters from Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
and Egbert, kingof Kent. There he died soon 
after his arrival; and Pope Vitalian, in con- 
formity with the royal request, selected, as a 
proper person for metropolitan, Theodore, a 
native of Tarsus, in Cilicia ; and after ordina- 
tion invested him with authority over all the 
churches of the English.t Thirteen years 
later it was decreed by Pope Agatho, in his 
synod in Rome, that the number of English 
prelates should be limited to twelve, including 
the archbishop; that these should be divided 
among the. several kingdoms in proportion to 
the extent of each kingdom; and that no 
man should take upon himself to ordain them 
but the archbishop, who had received the pal- 
lium from the apostolic see.t By this ar- 
rangement the bishop of York forfeited the 
dignity of metropolitan ; but sixty years after- 
wards it was restored to him by Gregory III ;§ 
and not long after that a third archiepiscopal 
see was established at Lichfield by Adrian I, 
at the request of Offa, the powerful king of 
Mercia. Whilst Offa lived, the English bish- 
ops re.uctantly submitted; after his death a 
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others, the impression made on the mind of‘ bishops throughout the whole proceeding, in- 
the reader is directly contrary to the truth. ) stead of denying the jurisdiction of the pon- 
He will, undoubtedly, conclude from this state- ( tiff, acknowledge its existence, and do nothing 
ment that the English bishops, in vindication more than execute the papal decree ! 

of the rights and independence of theirchurch, { To regulate the external polity of the Eng- 
deprived, by their own authority, the see of lish church formed but one branch of the pa- 
Lichfield of the archiepiscopal dignity, though pal prerogative ; another was to watch over 
that dignity had been conferred upon it by pa- | (the state of doctrine and morals. With this 
pal authority. But what says the original (view the pope was accustomed to empower 
document, the decree of the council, which is ( his delegates to make inquiries, and to demand 
yetextant? It opens with the remark that it | ) of the bishops their assent to certain decrees 
is well known to many how, in the lifetime of ( lof faith and canons of discipline. In 680 
Archbishop Janberct, Offa, king of Mercia, \ Pope Agatho, to prevent the diffusion of mo- 
had fraudulently torn in twain the ecclesiasti- { nothelitism, sent to several countries the acts 
cal province belonging to the see of Saint ‘of a council held under his predecessor Mar- 
Augustine in Canterbury; how Archbishop tin, by which that error had been condemned. 
Ethelheard, the successor of Janberct, had ( On the arrival in England of his envoy John, 
visited the tombs of the apostles, and ce precentor of St. Peter’s, a synod of the 





this iniquitous transaction to the blessed pope ( bishops was called ; the acts were read, and a 
Leo ; how the apostolic father, as soon as he ) decree was made, in which they explained 
ate and knew of the injustice, issued and ( beneie faith, and professed their adhesion to the 
sent into England a precept by authority of his ‘doctrine of the five general councils, and to 
prerogative, commanding the bishoprics lately / the condemnation of monothelitism by the 
severed from the church of Canterbury to be ( council under Martin. This decree, having 
replaced under its jurisdiction, and the author- ) received the subscriptions both of the bishops 
ity of the ancient metropolitans to be restored and the envoy, was forwarded to Rome.* In 
to Archbishop A®thelheard on his return to his ) 747 Archbishop Cuthbert summoned a council 
own country; and how Kenulph, the pious ( at Cloveshoe, in obedience to the command of 
king of the Mercians, with his witan, had al- | Pope Zachary, for the extirpation of abuses 
ready fulfilled it: wherefore Athelheard, with / which, as that pontiff had learned from Boni- 
his twelve bishops, had, in obedience to the ‘\ face of Mentz, now prevailed in the English 
apostolic precept, assembled at Cloveshoe, and ? church. This appears from the acts of the 
decreed that no man should violate the rights synod. It was opened with the lecture of two 
of the see of St. Augustine, but that they ? letters, which, ‘‘as Zachary by his apostolic 
should always be preserved according to the (authority had commanded, were read first in 
constitution of St. Gregory, the grants of his ) the original Latin, and next in an English 
apostolical successors, and the sanction of the (translation. In them he admonished, expos- 
canons. With the co-operation, therefure, of tulated, and prayed ; and, thence proceeding 
God, and of Pope Leo, they confirmed the pri- ( to threats, declared that he would cut off from 
macy of Canterbury, with their signatures, {the communion of the church the obstinate 
prohibited the existence of the archbishopric / and disobedient, of whatever rank they might 
in the minster at Lichfield, and, with the per- be.”” No opposition was made, and thirty can- 
mission and consent of Pope Leo, declared the / ons for the reformation of both clergy and lai- 
grant of the pallium and the archiepiscopal ‘ty were enacted.t About forty years later 
dignity, made by Pope Adrian to the minster ( Pope Adrian sent the bishops of Ostia and 
of Lichfield, to be of no avail, because it was ( Tudertum to England, with letters, not only 
obtained by surreptitious and unfair sugges- | to the archbishops, but also to the kings of 
| 





tions.”* Is it not manifest that the English | Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria. Two 


ncils were held, i I ia, tk 
* See it in Wilkins, Con. i. 167. Smith, Be- _ ” oon Fn Ee: Ce 
dx Hist. app. 787; and Kemble, Codex Diplom. 
Evi Saxon. i. 224. 


* Bede Hist. iv. 17, 
+ Wilkins, Con. i. ~ 
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other in Mercia; twenty canons were pub- ) ordained by the Roman pontiff or his legates. 
lished in both by the legates; and all present, / Neither is there any proof that their elections 
including both clergy and laity, promised obe- | were confirmed by him. Now, by the an- 
dience; pledging themselves first with the ) cient canons to each patriarch belonged the 
sign of the cross in the hands of the legates, | ordination and confirmation of the metropoli- 
as representatives of Adrian, and, secondly, )tans within their respective patriarchates : 
subscribing with the sign of the cross the copy ( whence it inevitably follows that the English 
of the acts which was to be forwarded to that 
pontiff.* How happened it on this and simi- / the Roman patriarch.* To this we reply: 1. 
lar occasions that the bishop of Rome, and he ) We have already shown that the superior au- 
alone of all foreign bishops, interfered? or ) thority and jurisdiction of the Roman see was 
that, when he interfered, it was not merely as most certainly acknowledged by the English 
an equal with advice, but as a superior with ) bishops, and exercised in England by the bish- 
authority? or that the English bishops never ( ops of Rome. Whether that authority shall 
o tered resistance to his pretensions, but pro- ) be called patriarchal, or papal, or primatial, or 
mised unlimited obedience to his commands? ( by any other name, is to us perfectly indiffer- 
The facts speak by themselves; they show) ent. The fact of its recognition and exercise 
that the English bishops recognized not only / cannot be disputed. 2. The ancient canons, 
the pre-eminence, but also the ecclesiastical | to which Mr. Palmer refers, do not impose on 
jurisdiction of the successor of St. Peter. patriarchs the obligation of ordaining or con- 

It would be easy, if it’ were necessary, to { firming all the metropolitans subject to their 
cover several more pages with additional proofs ) jurisdiction, but establish their right to do so, 
from official letters, which have been fortu- (as they may think proper. They might still 
nately preserved ; from the custom of apply- ) appoint or allow others to ordain in their 
ing to the pontiff, even in, the first age of the ( place. We admit what Mr. Palmer asserts, 
English church, for charters of protection in ) that “ for a thousand years the metropolitans 
favor of religious establishments ;+ and from / of the west generally, except those of Italy 
the appeal of Wilfrid, « by the advice of his \ and the adjoining islands, were confirmed and 
fellow-bishops,” from the judgment of the me- / ordained, not by the see of Rome, but by pro- 
tropolitan, and the history of the pleadings ‘ vincial synods.”{ But how did this arise? 
before the pope in that appeal.t ‘But, to ) From the many and grievous inconveniences 
spare the patience of the reader, we shall now ( which must have followed, had the metropoli- 
request his attention to that which Mr. Palmer ) tans on this side of the Alps been constantly 
considers the great argument in support of his obliged to travel to Rome for confirmation and 
opinion. The popes, he tells us, did not or- ordination. Hence the popes consented that 
dain the English metropolitans, nor confirm this should be done, sometimes by the synod of 
their elections. Out of forty-one archbishops ) bishops subject to the archbishopric, some- 
of Canterbury, from a.p. 597 to a.p. 1138,/ times by a neighboring metropolitan, as cir- 
only two were consecrated by the bishop of} cumstances might suggest. From the loss of 
Rome ; and out of twenty-one archbishops of / ancient documents it may be difficult to prove 
York, from a.p. 625 to A.p. 1119, not one was § the existence of this discipline in every pro- 
vince ; but it is easy to prove its prevalence 
in the English church, and there can be no 
doubt that it prevailed equally, and from the 
same cause, in the churches of Gaul and Ger- 
many. ‘The reader has already seen that Greg- 
ory, when he divided England into two eccle- 
siastical provinces, decreed that each metro- 
politan (but not till the death of Augustine) 


* Palm. Apost. Jurisd. 102, 126, et seq. 
+ Palmer, Apost. Jurisd. 102. 
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* Spelman, Con. 292. Wilkins, Con. i. 146. 
The manner in which they promised obedience 
is thus described in the letter of the legates to the 
pope :—‘‘ Signo sancte crucis, in vice vestra in 
manu nostra confirmaverunt—in manu nostra in 
vice dominii vestri signum sancte crucis firmave- 
runt.”” 

+ Bede Hist. iv. 18. Vit. Abbat. Wirem. 
295, 300. Eddius, c. 49. Wilk. Con. 147. 

{ Eddius, c. 24, et seq. Bed. Hist. v.19. See 
also the appeal to Rome, of Egwin, bishop of 
Worcester (Wilk. Con. i. 72), and the canons of 
Archbishop Egbert (ibid. 104, xlix). 
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should be appointed and ordained by the syn- 
od of the province; and that this arrangement 
was afterwards altered by Honorius, who de- 
creed that the survivor of the two metropoli- 
tans should ordain the successor of the de- 
ceased. According to these decrees the con- 
secration of subsequent metropolitans was 
conducted: and it will require some hardi- 
hood to contend that consecrations celebrated 
in conformity with the grants and regulations 
of the Roman bishop, are proofs that the con- 
secrated were not dependent on that bishop. 
But, says Mr. Palmer, their elections were 
not confirmed by the pope. This is true in 
one sense. They were not confirmed as far 
as regarded the episcopal office, but as far as 
regarded the office of metropolitan they were 
regularly confirmed by the transmission of the 
pallium. The pallium originally was a cape 
of fine woollen cloth, thrown over the shoul- 
ders, and reaching almost to the feet both be- 
fore and behind: but aftewards, when it was 
worn as an ornament and not for use, though 
it retained its former shape, it was gradually 
contracted to the width of a few inches, and 
frequently embroidered in the. most costly 
manner. Every bishop was at liberty to wear 
a pallium; but the pallium blessed by the 
pope, and sent by him to an archbishop, was 
considered a distinguished honor, emblematic 
of the prelate being now put into possession 
of the plenitude of his office.* For, before 
he received it, he was not allowed to preside 
in the synod of his province, nor to ordain 
bishops, nor to act as metropolitan. This we 
learn from the answer of Pope Nicholas to the 
Bulgarians, anno 866. « If,” he writes, «the 
bishop to be consecrated for you by us shall 
multiply by his labors the number of Christ- 
ians among you, he shall receive from us the 
rights of an archbishop, that he may ordain 
bishops for his province, who at his death 
shall appoint his successor. That successor, 
on account of the length of the way, need not 
come to us for consecration, but the bishops 
consecrated by his predecessor shall ordain ) 
him: let him not, however, seat himself on 
the throne, nor consecrate any thing but the 
body of Christ, until he receive the pallium 


* «Sine quo plenitudinem officii sui exercere 
non potuit.”—Ang. Sac. ii. 203. 


from the Roman see, as is well known to be 
the custom with all the archbishops of Gaul 
and Germany, and other countries.”* This 
passage is in perfect accordance with the pa- 
pal letters to the first English metropolitans. 
It is, indeed, more explicit, because it was 
written for the instruction of a people lately 
converted, whereas they were addressed to 
men who had been educated in Rome itself: 
but both the one and the other clearly teach 
the same thing—that the pallium was neces- 
sary to enable the archbishop to ordain the 
bishops subject to his see; and that it was 
sent to him as a favor, to spare him the fatigue 
of a long and dangerous journey to Rome.t 
The grant of the pallium then was a confirma- 
tion of his appointment as metropolitan ;t 
whilst the use of it continually reminded him 
of his subordination to the pontiff, from whom 
he received it. 

Mr. Palmer has numbered up sixty-two 
English metropolitans, who, if we believe him, 
owec no obedience to the bishop of Rome. 
But can he prove that any one of them ever 
acted as metropolitan before he had sent a 
messenger, or had gone in person, to solicit 
the pallium at Rome? He cannot. The im- 
mediate successors of St. Gregory, after his 
example, were accustomed to send it to Eng- 
land at the petition of the new archbishop. 
But later pontiffs were less indulgent: they 
insisted that the petitioner should come and 
receive it in person ; and they enforced obedi- 
ence through the whole period in question, 


* <* Qui, si Christi plebs ipso prestante crescit, 
archiepiscopatus pvivibogia per nos accipiat, et ita 
demum episcopos sibi constituat, qui ei decedenti 
successorem eligant: et propter longitudinem 
itineris non jam huc consecrandus, qui electus est 
veniat, sed hunc episcopi, qui ab obeunte archie- 
piscopo consecrati sunt, simul congregati constitu- 
ant, sane interim in throno non sedentem, et pre- 
ter corpus Christi non consecrantem, priusquam 


pallium a sede Romana percipiat, sicuti Galliarum . 


omnes, et Germaniz, et aliarum regionum archi- 
episcopi agere comprobantur.’’—Labbe, Con. viii. 
542. Ed. 1671. 

+ “‘ Longa terrarum marisque intervalla ad hec 
nos condescendere coegerunt.”? (Ep. Hon. Pa- 
pe.) On which Beda himself remarks, *<ne sit 
necesse ad Romanam usque civitatem per tam 
prolixa terrarum et maris spatia pro ordinando 
archiepiscopo semper fatigari.’’—Hist. ii. 18. 

¢ * Brithwald, quem auctoritate principis apos- 
tolorum archiepiscopum ibidem confirmavimus.’’ 
(Epist. Joan. Pape, apud Eddium,c. 52.) How 
had he confirmed Brithwald as archbishop : ? Only 
by sending him the pallium. 
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except in a few particular cases, though the 
archbishop submitted with reluctance, and the 
English church occasionally remonstrated on 
the ground of the exemption formerly granted 
by St. Augustine.* Thus it appears that the 
very fact on which Mr. Palmer relied in proof 
of the independence of our ancient church, 
furnishes an unanswerable argument against 
him. We have shown that, though the popes 
waived, in consideration of the distance, their 

claim to the consecration of the English arch- 





ren 
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light, was deemed superstitious or superflu- 
ous; retained, with trifling alterations, the 
creeds, collects, epistles and gospels; cor- 
rected or improved other parts, in accordance 
with the religious opinions of the reformers ; 
and then, with the aid of a new collocation of 
the old matter, and the occasional addition of 
new matter, compiled a book of Common 
Prayer, different, indeed, in many respects 
from the liturgies of all other churches, yet 
preserving many of their original features, 


bishops, they reserved to themselves the right particularly one of the highest importance-— 
of admitting them to the exercise of the me- ) the ancient form of sacrifice. On its comple- 
tropolitical office, by the grant or the transmis- | tion it was subscribed by the convocation, re- 


sion of the pallium. 

From this pretended independence of the 
church of England in more ancient times, we 
now follow Mr. Palmer to another theological 
paradox : the imaginary antiquity of the litur- | 
gical forms employed in the church of Eng- 
land of the present day. While Henry VIII 
lived, the Catholic service was retained: but 
on the accession of the boy Edward, the desti- 
nies of the English church fell into the hands 
of Archbishop Cranmer, who saw that to re- 
form its creed, without reforming its worship, 
would be a practical solecism ; the setting up 
at the same time of two antagonist princi- 
ples—Protestantism and Catholicism. He had 
the articles of religion in readiness: nothing 
therefore was wanting but a new form of wor- 
ship to harmonize with those articles. Taking ) 


ceived the sanction of the infant head of the 
church, and was ordered by act of Parliament 
to be used in all chapels and churches under 
very severe penalties. ‘There lived, however, 
at Geneva one who had made a greater pro- 
gress in the new learning than the archbishop, 
the convocation, the king, and the Parliament 
all together. Calvin openly expressed his dis- 
approbation of the book; his disciples in Eng- 
land argued the matter with Cranmer, whose 
reluctance, if reluctance he really felt, was 
easily overcome: and the new form, in the 
third year of its existence, was subjected to 
the pruning knife of a committee of divines, 
mostly of the Genevan school. If any credit 
be due to the declaration of Parliament, it was 
already ‘* ageeable to the Scriptures and the 
primitive church.”* But that could not save 


for the groundwork the Catholic services to )it from mutilation. The revisors discovered 
which men had been hitherto accustomed, he, (in it the errors of popery lurking in every 
with his associates in the task, weeded out of ) page; and executed their reforming office 


them whatever, under the influence of the new 


* Rad. de Diceto has left us a catalogue of the 
different popes from whom each archbishop of 
Canterbury received the pallium. (Ang. Sac. i. 
87.) From what authorities he compiled it is 
unknown. Inthe broken and imperfect chroni- 
cles of that remote period which have reached us, 
there occur, indeed, accidentally as it were, no- 
tices of the reception of the pallium by many of 
these prelates, or of their journeys to Rome to 
obtain it (Chron. Sax. annis 764, 804, 831, 959, 
997, 1022; Ang. Sac. ii. 71, 72, 109, 129, &c.): 
but of many of them we know little more than 
their names ; yet of these there can be no doubt ( 
that they also petitioned for it, and obtained it 
like the others: for the English prelates (a.p. 
801) speak of the —— to Rome for that pur- 
pose as a thing of course, consequent on their 


election (Wilk. Con. i. 166) ; and Canute, two 

hundred years afterwards (A.D. 1031), repeats 

the same, “‘pro pallio accipiendo secundum mo- 

rem.”’—Ibid. 298. Malms. Gest. Reg.i. 310. = ( 
Voi. I.—No. 1. 


with a vigor and decision worthy of their mas- 
ter. Every rite, every form irreconcilable 
with the Genevan standard, was mercilessly 
pared away: but no where did they exercise 
their power more wantonly than in the com- 
munion service, which had been copied most- 
ly, either in words or in substance, from the 
Catholic missal. It was in this that the an- 
cient form of sacrifice had been retained, an 
object of utter abomination in the eyes of 
these theological censors. Now, that it lay at 
their mercy, they cut out at one fell swoop the 
whole of that form, and left nothing remain- 
ing but the words of consecration and the com- 
munion of the people. 


* Stat. of Realm, iv. 130. 
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There was also an alteration made of an- 
other kind, less obvious perhaps to the unsus- 
pecting reader, but which imparted a new 
character to the religious tendency of the 
Prayer-book. If we open the liturgies of the 
ancient Christians, we find a spirit of joy and 
gratitude pervading every form of their wor- 
ship. Confession of sinfulness and unworthi- 
ness, and petitions for grace and pardon, may 
occasionally be found: but such forms were 
thought meeter for the class of penitents who 
were excluded from the celebration of the sac- 
rifice: to their more fortunate brethren, who 
either had not forfeited their privileges by 


grievous offences, or had recovered them after 


a long course of penance, it belonged to sing 
the praises of God with hallelujahs and hosan- 
nas of joy; to express their gratitude by 
thanking him for his mercies in the creation 
and redemption of man; to remember that 


“he had conducted them from the paths of 


error to the fold of truth; had brought nigh 
those who were wandering afar off; and had 
made those the sons of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ, who had been without God and 
without hope in this world.”*. But this tone 
of gladness and exultation did not accord with 
that stern and gloomy form of devotion which 
Calvin had impressed on the minds of his dis- 
ciples, who made it their care to exclude it 
from the new liturgy, into which it had been 
infused from the old. The hallelujahs and ho- 


sannas were scored out: scriptural threats of 


punishment, calls to repentance, and suppli- 
cations for mercy were introduced ; and by nu- 
merous, and sometimes scarcely observable 
alterations, they succeeded in almost obliterat- 
ing from the book another feature in which it 
bore resemblance to the worship of former 
times. We do not make this statement either 
for the purpose of praise or dispraise ; but we 
submit it to the consideration of those who 
have been taught to admire the vaunted iden- 
tity, or at least similarity, of the ancient and 
modern forms of worship. Christians of the 
older churches worshipped as sons of God and 
brethren of Christ: Christians of the modern 
church are directed to worship as servants, 


* Ort tins wAavns doriaratey . . . OTb pranpev 


ovTas $7 7us sroinee, x. T. A.—S. Chrys. ix, 582. 
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conscious of misdeeds and fearful of punish- 
ment. 

Cranmer, however, did not venture to sub- 
mit the book in this mutilated state to the judg- 
ment of the convocation, where a strong op- 
position was anticipated on the part of the 
bishops : he was satisfied that it should be es- 
tablished by authority of the crown and the 
Parliament ;* and an act was passed, which, 
under pretence that it was still the same book 
which had been approved already, and that 
the alterations were only such as had been 
found ‘necessary to make the same prayers 
and fashion of service more earnest and fit to 
stir Christian people to the true honoring of 
Almighty God,” enforced the use of this sec- 
ond book under the same penalties as the first. 
Thus it became, without ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, the standard form of worship in the new 
church, and so it continued during the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, till it 
was superseded by the directory in the time 
of the commonwealth. At the restoration it 
recovered its rights and ascendancy, but it was 
subjected again to the ordeal of revision: new 
corrections were made, some at the suggestion 
of the more zealous of the orthodox clergy, 
some with the vain hope of conciliating the 
Presbyterian divines ; and then, about a cen- 
tury after it had been enforced by lay authori- 
ty, it obtained for the first time the approba- 
tion of the church assembled in convocation. 

Such, in a few words, is the history of the 
book of Common Prayer, which book Mr. 
Palmer has undertaken to elucidate in his two 
volumes, entitled «* Origines Liturgice, or An- 
liquities of the English Ritual.” In the pre- 
face he informs us that “the English Prayer- 
book was not composed in a few years, nor by 
a few men: it has,” he says, “ descended to 
us with the improvements and approbation of 
many centuries. The great majority 
of our formularies are actually translated from 
Latin and Greek rituals, which have been 
used for at least fourteen or fifteen hundred ~ 


* <* Si noluerint episcopi efficere, ut que mu- 
tanda sunt, mutentur, rex per seipsum id faciet, et 
cum ad parliamentum ventum fuerit, ipse sue ma- 
(Martyr to 
Bucer, Jan. 10, 1551.) See the two books of 
Edward VI, p.xvii. Parliament met on the 30th 
of the same month. 
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years in the Christian church: and there is \ has even ventured to dissent from most of his 


scarcely a portion of our Prayer-book which / Protestant predecessors in liturgical ; know- 
cannot in some way be traced to ancient of- { ledge, by refusing to that which is called the 


f 
) Clementine liturgy, preserved in the apostoli- 


fices.”* The task then which he has assumed / 
is apparently to trace such portions to their (cal constitutions, the extravagant authority 
originals in the liturgies of the first Christians, ) that many critics have assigned to it. There 
though we are not sure that we have exactly \i is no evidence, as he justly observes, that it 
caught his meaning. Devotional feelings are was ever used as the liturgy of any church. 
of all climes and of all ages: nor is it possible \ We think that he might have gone further, and 
for men, however distant they may be from } have refused to it any credit whatsoever. It 
each other in time or place, to express such ) is indeed probable that the author would fol- 
feelings, without using the same or similar ) low in his composition the order already es- 
phraseology. If then Mr. Palmer mean to ( tablished ; but it is plain, from internal evi- 
say that there is no prayer offered to God in ' dence, that he was an impostor,—of what age 
the Anglican service, of which some remote } or country we know not,—who, to palm his 
resemblance, either in form or substance, may \ work on the public, prefixed to it the name of 
not be discovered in ancient liturgies and an- ) Clement, one of the first bishops of Rome, 
cient writers, he may spare himself the trou- | and made him vouch for its authenticity, and 
ble of investigation. It is a position so pro- ) describe each particular part, as dictated by 
bable of itself, that no man will be tempted to one or other of the apostles. 
deny it. But if his object be to show vee After this parliamentary dissertation, which 
the whole Book of Common Prayer, or thatits { occupies two hundred pages, Mr. Palmer ap- 
several offices are composed in the same or- ) plies in good earnest to his task of tracing the 
der, and of similar materials, with the ancient | formularies of the Anglican church to the lit- 
liturgies, or the offices belonging to the an-) urgies of the ancient churches. With this 
cient churches, we have no hesitation to say view he first dissects each office in the Angli- 
that he has deceived himself, and will deceive can ritual into its component parts, and then 
his readers. The fabric is new. It has been ) spreads before him every liturgy published up 
constructed after a modern plan, and arranged ‘to the present day,—of many among which, 
for a different purpose. If a few of the mate- ) be it remembered, the composers of the ritual 
rials have been taken from the old building, { could not possibly possess any knowledge,— 
that alone cannot vest it with a claim to the ) and not the liturgies only, but also the works 
veneration due to antiquity. of ancient writers in which any liturgical no- 
Mr. Palmer’s work opens with a long and tices are contained. The process which he 
elaborate dissertation on the ancient liturgies. ( then follows is almost ludicrous. Mr. Palmer 
We may have been tempted to smile at some ( sets out in search of the prototypes of the An- 
of his mistakes, into which no one habituated glican forms, travelling forwards and back- 
to the Catholic ritual could have fallen; but | wards in every direction, from Antioch to 
we must not withhold from him the praise of ) Rome, from Milan to Constantinople, from 
diligence and research, and of much discrimi- ( Egypt to Gaul, and from Ireland to the coast of 
nation and judgment in his attempt to ascer- ) Malabar; and wheresoever he espies any rite, 
tain the extent of territory in which the sev-/ or prayer, which bears or in his fancy may 
eral liturgies were used, and the age to which | bear resemblance to some rite or ceremony in 
they may be traced in the works of authors ; the Anglican book, that he carefully collects, 
with whose times we are acquainted.t He | to bring forward as proof of the antiquity of 
the latter. It matters not whether the copy 


* Orig. Litur. i. iv. v. 
and the prototype belong to the same office, or 


+ We may, however, express our surprise that 
Mr. Palmer (Orig. Litur. i. 57, 58) should at- 
tach any importance to the testimony of the frag- 


ment, by an anonymous writer of the eighth or orum. 2. His numerous mistakes deprive him of 


all credit. If we believe him, the order of sing- 


ninth century, published by Spelman (Con. i. ) ing the psalms followed by the ‘Trish churches was 


177). 1. It is evident to us that he treats not of ) established by St. Mark, that followed in the 
liturgies, but only of psalmody, the cursus psalm- ) Ga)lic by St. John the evangelist! 
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whether the several forms placed in juxtapo- ( — of the Anglican liturgy to the apostolic 
sition have any connection with each other: )age.”* But how does he trace it? 1. He 
it is sufficient for his purpose that he can dis- ( tells us that «the law and the prophets” (in 
cover between them some similarity, real or ) ‘ other words, the books of the Old Testament) 
imaginary, either in phrase or spirit. And ( ‘* were read in the synagogues ; and there can 
what is the result? He exhibits to us the of- ) be no doubt that from the Lord and his apos- 
fices in the Book of Common Prayer as things / tles the whole church received the cnstom of 
made up of shreds and patches—some of Eu- ‘ ) reading the Scriptures in their public assem- 
ropean, some of Asiatic manufacture—col- | ) blies.” This may be very true; but how it 
lected from every church under heaven, ill- | | shows that they always read the son command- 
assorted, and put together in no very artistic / ments at the beginning of the liturgy, he does 
manner. For example, as a precedent for the | ) not condescend toexplain. 2. He adds that 
numerous verses from Scripture at the com- the author of the apostolical constitutions re- 
mencement of the morning service, we are re- \ presents the liturgy of the eastern church as 
ferred to the capitulum, or short chapter of ( beginning with the law of Moses.t This we 
three lines in the Catholic office of complin— ‘ 2 are forced to deny. What does Mr. Palmer 
the conclusion of the evening service: then‘ understand by the law of Moses ?—for to us 
the first part of the exhortation is supposed to § 2 he seems by that term sometimes to mean the 
resemble a passage in a sermon of St. Avitus, ‘ ten commandments, sometimes the books of 
bishop of Vienne in Gaul, in the fifth century ; ? Moses,—but what does he here understand by 
and afterwards the reading of two lessons is) the Jaw? The ten commandments? But the 
justified by the example of the Egyptian § author of that liturgy does not so mueh as al- 
monks, who, after they had sung twelve? Jude to them. The Pentateueh? That, in- 
psalms, used to read one lesson from the Old ‘ deed, he mentions, not however as the begin- 
Testament, and a second from the New. But? ning of the liturgy, but as the first by posi- 





to follow Mr. Palmer in this his erratic course § tion among the books of the Old Testament. 


would furnish to our readers neither informa- 
tion nor amusement. We shall hasten, there- 
fore, to the communion service, the second 
part of which, answering to the canon of the 
mass in the Latin, and the anaphora of the lit- 
urgy in the eastern churches, will, on account 
of its superior importance, claim particular 
attention. 

This service begins with the Lord’s prayer, 
and a short preparatory petition, borrowed 
from a different office in the Roman and Saxon 
missals : after which the minister is ordered 
to recite the ten commandments, to each of 
which the people answer by a prayer, solicit- 
ing pardon for past transgressions, and grace 
to keep the commandment in future. To this 
we make noexception. It is in perfect keep- 
ing with that humble and penitential tone 
which we have already observed that the re- 
visors of the book sought to infuse into its of- 
fices. Still itis a novelty—a form of which 
no man, we believe, before Mr. Palmer, could 
discover the faintest vestige in the services of 
antiquity. His sight, however, is more acute : 
he boldly maintains that he «can trace this 


By what distortion of vision Mr. Palmer eould 
be led into this mistake it is not for us to ex- 
a 3. He has still another precedent in 
store. ‘A portion of the Decalogue was 
read in the church of England in Lent, begin- 
ning thus: God spake these words, ‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother,’ &c.” For this he refers 
to the Sarum missal, and might equally have 
referred to the Roman, in which it is the les- 
son for the mass of Wednesday in the third 
week of Lent (Ex. xx. 12—24): and was 
plainly selected for that day, that the lesson 
might be in conformity with the Gospel in 


| 


| 
} 
; 


* Orig. Litur. ii. 27. t Ibid. 
¢ The original is as follows: ‘‘ Let the reader, 
standing aloit, read the books of Moses and of 
Joshua, the son of N ave, and of the Judges, and 
of the Kings, and of the Paralipomena, and of the 
Return. Then let one sing the Psalms 
of David, and the people follow. ‘After that let 
our Acts (the impostor speaks in the name of the 
apostles), let our Acts be read, and the Epistles 
of our helper, Paul. Then let a deacon or priest 
read the Gospels which I, Matthew, and John, 
have delivered to you, and which the helpers of 
Paul, Luke and Mark, have left to you.”” (Co- 
tel. Const. Apos.i. 261.) Every one must see that 
the lessons here mentioned were extracts from 
( some one or other of all the books of Seripture. 
/ 
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which our Saviour quotes the commandment, 
“< Honor thy father and thy mother.” Thus 
Mr. Palmer refers to a lesson affixed to a sin- 
gle week-day in the year as a precedent for 
one of weekly and almost daily recurrence ;— 
a lesson consisting of the second table of the 
Decalogue, with much additional matter, as a 
precedent for one consisting of both tables, 
without any additional matter; to a lesson 
which is read consecutively without interrup- 
tion, to authorize one that is broken into ten 
fragments, with an answer at the end of each 
fragment. He adds that “ the lesson was fol- 
lowed by a response, which is not unlike our 
own.”* Now this response is the Gradual, 
consisting of verses taken from the book of 
Psalms ; the Anglican response is a new com- 
position by the reformers themselves. The 
supposed resemblance between the two is in- 
visible to us; but let the reader rub his eyes, 
and after comparison judge for himself. The 
Gradual in the missal runs thus :—** Have mer- 
cy upon me, O Lord, for all my bones are sorely 
vexed: heal me, O Lord, for my soul is sorely 
troubled.” —Ps. vi. 2,3. The response in the 
communion service is this :—‘* Lord have mer- 
cy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this 
law.” Yet, according to Mr. Palmer, the lat- 
ter “is not unlike” to the former ! 

Having thus to his own conviction, but not, 
we suspect, to the conviction of his readers, 
traced the use of the Decalogue in the liturgy 
through the Sarum missal, and the apostolical 
constitutions, to the age of the apostles, he 
finds himself engaged in two other inquiries 
arising out of the same office : 1. whether, as 
is the case with this part of the communion 
service, it was the practice of antiquity to 
read one and the same lesson throughout the 
year? or, 2. to read it without a title to pre- 
cede, but with a response to follow it? The 
first he attempts to trace to a copy of an Irish 
liturgy mentioned by O’Connor,+ and perhaps 
to the liturgy of the Christian Indians of Mal- 


abar, according to a conjecture of Le Brun: ? 


of Pentecost in the Sarum missal.* If our 
readers have a taste for solemn trifling and un- 
satisfactory research, they may turn to the dis- 
cussion of these subjects in the pages of Mr. 
Palmer: we shall pass them by, as also his 
comments on the prayers immediately follow- 
ing, that we may come at last to something 
which is really worthy of attention. 

I. The canon of the mass, the anaphora of 
the Greeks, was always introduced with that 
prayer of joy and thanksgiving which begins 
with the words, “It is very meet and just,” 
&c.; to which the people answered by chant- 
ing the seraphic hymn from the prophet Isaiah, 
«Holy, holy, holy Lord God of hosts, heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory ;” and the hymn 
with which the Jews welcomed the Redeem- 
er at his entry into Jerusalem, “ Hosanna in 
the highest: blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: hosanna in the highest.” 
Thus the reformers found it in the ancient lit- 
urgies, and thus they allowed it to remain 
in the first edition of the book of Common 
Prayer. But in the second, three years after- 
wards, the hymn “ Hosanna” had disappeared, 
and its place was supplied with the words, 
«Glory be to thee, O Lord most high.” The 
alteration was trifling: what could be the mo- 
tive? Of that Mr. Palmer very wisely says 
nothing ; he is content to defend it, by appeal- 
ing to three ancient liturgies,—the Clement- 
ine, the Alexandrian, and the Ethiopian,— 
none of which, if we may believe him, ever 
contained the hymn Hosanna: not that he sup- 
poses it to have been thrown out on their au- 
thority—for two of them, we believe, were 
unknown to the revisors—but because the 
omission of the hymn in these liturgies shows 
that it was not of universal use in the church. 
But did they really omit it? There is no 
proof of such omission in the Alexandrian, 
for the rubric orders « Holy, holy, holy Lord,” 
to be sung, meaning probably the whole of the 
usual response ; and in the other two, instead 


* Orig. Lit. ii. p. 34. Mr. Palmer might have 


for the second he persuades himself that he ) found the origin of it in the Gelasian Sacrament- 


has found a precedent in the office for the eve 


* Orig. Lit. ii. 34. 


ary. It was, however, more properly speaking, 
part of the office of baptism. The regular time 
for administering baptism was the eve of Easter 
and of Pentecost; and, while the priests were 


t Orig. Litur. ij. 30. It was probably one of ) catechising the persons to be baptized, these les- 
those copied for the use of travellers, who said ) sons were read to occupy the attention of the peo- 
) ple. See Sac. Gelas. ed. Muratori, i. 347, 363. 


mass daily during their journey. 
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of being entirely suppressed, it is only re- ) tempt to trace the suppression to any ancient 
moved to another situation equally appropri- ‘ liturgy: that he fairly gives up. He is rather 
ate—the generalcommunion. The true cause inclined to deny the suppression altogether, 


of its suppression in the Anglican service will ( and very gravely argues that the new rubric is 
be found in the change which had been lately silent on the subject ;—that if it does not di- 
wrought in the archbishop’s theological no- ( rect, so neither does it prohibit, the admixture 
tions respecting the eucharist. He knew that )of water. This is truly amusing. Can he be 
this hymn had hitherto been used as an intro- (ignorant that the object of the correction was 
duction to the “awful and unbloody sacri- ‘to abolish the ancient practice? and that the 
fice ;” as an announcement that the Redeemer ) act of uniformity forbade «the use of any 
himself was about to descend on the altar, in (rite, ceremony, order, or form . .. . of 
the name of the Lord; as an address of wel- ) celebrating the Lord’s supper openly or pri- 
come presented to him by his grateful disci- ( vately than is mentioned or set forth in the 
ples: «* Hosahna in the highest: blessed is he ) said book ?”* The fact is that the rubric has 
operated as it was meant to operate, and that 
this ancient practice is in consequence totally 
abolished in the modern church of England. 
III. In former liturgies there occur, after 
the thanksgiving, a petition for the whole state 
of the church, a commemoration of the blessed 
in heaven, and a prayer for the dead: not that 
all these uniformly occupy the same place with 
respect to the prayer of consecration, but that 
they always precede it, or follow it. In the 
first book of Common Prayer this practice was 
carefully observed. Immediately after the ter- 
sanctus the blessing of God was invoked on all 
ranks of men; praise was given to him for the 
wonders of his grace in all his saints, “and 
chiefly in the glorious and most blessed virgin 
Mary, mother of his Son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and God ;” and to his mercy were com- 
mended all other his servants which were de- 
parted hence, that they might obtain from him 
mercy and everlasting peace. But by the di- 
vines forming the committee of revision, who 
considered such petitions in that particular 
part of the service as founded on the doctrine 
of sacrifice, and who contended that the litur- 
gy was only a rite for the administration of 
the sacrament,—all these were swept away ; 
and in their place was introduced a prayer pre- 
paratory tocommunion. The loss of the pe- 
titions Mr. Palmer laments. He can find no 
precedent for their absence in the ancient 
church ; but the prayer substituted in their 
place he seeks to justify, by comparing it with 
one occupying the same situation in the litur- 
gy of St. Basil. We are surprised that he 
did not observe the striking contrast between 


that cometh in the name of the Lord: hosan- 
na in the highest.” To this that prelate had 
no objection in 1548; but then he had not 
been schooled by the foreign emissaries of 
Calvin. At the revision of the book, in 1551, 
his eyes had been opened : he could no longer 
reconcile such language with the new doc- 
trine that the consecrated elements were only 
figures of the body and blood of Christ; and 
for that reason he directed or consented that 
the hymn should be erased from the corrected 


as 


form. 
II. Here it should be observed that, in the 


original book, a rubric was prefixed to the 
prayer of thanksgiving, directing that «a lit- 
tle pure and clean water” should be mixed 
with the wine in the cup. In this the framers 
of the ritual were certainly justified by the 
uniform practice of the Christian world. The 
mixture of the water with the wine is enjoined 
or noticed in every orthodox liturgy; it is 
mentioned by the most ancient Christian writ- 
ers in different parts of the globe ;—by St. 
Cyprian in Africa, by the Pseuco-Clemens 
in Egypt, by Ireneus in Gaul, and by Justin 
Martyr in Palestine. It was one of those 
practices which, though not recorded in Scrip- 
ture, were retained, according to St. Basil, in 
the celebration of the most holy mysteries, be- 
cause they were known by unwritten tradi- 
tion.* But after the bursting forth of the new 
light this very circumstance was thought a 
sufficient reason for their condemnation. The 
mixture of water with the wine was suppressed 
by a new rubric. Mr. Palmer does not at- 


* Ex tis dypagou didacnariac wraparniyrec.— 


S. Bas. de Spiritu Sancto, iii. 55. * Stat. of Realm, iv. 130. 
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them. The Anglican prayer is for those who bi Speaking of the consecration, St. Chry- 


presume to approach to the Lord’s table—the ‘ sostom observes that it is not man who causes 
Basilian for those who have been called to (the bread and wine to become the body and 
minister at the altar of sacrifice.* 'The two \ blood of Christ, but Christ himself, who was 
prayers, instead of being alike, have different / crucified for us. The priest that pronounces 
objects, regard different persons, and spring ‘ the words is but the minister: the power and 


from very different creeds. ; the grace are God’s. The priest says, ** This 


} 


IV. We now proceed to another omission of 
still greater import. There exists no mem 
else (we may say that, before the composition 
of the Anglican service, there never did ex- ) 
ist) a Christian liturgy without an invocation ) 
or prayer that God would bless, sanctify, and 
make or send the Holy Ghost to bless, sancti- 
fy, and make the bread and wine the body and 
blood of Christ.t| How comes it that there 
is no such invocation in the present book of 
Common Prayer? It was there once in these 
words: “With thy Holy Spirit and word 
vouchsafe to ble}{ss and sancptify these thy ) 
gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that 
they may be unto us the body and blood of thy 
most dearly beloved son Jesus Christ.”{ Why 
was this invocation blotted out? Mr. Palmer 
knows that it would be in vain to appeal to 
any ancient document in favor of the sup- 
pression. Hence he tells us that the invoca- 
tion is unnecessary ;—to pray for the end is to 
pray for the means ; and therefore the prayer 
that we may be made partakers of the body 
and blood of Christ, virtually includesa prayer 
that the elements may be made that body and 
blood.§ But the merit of such ingenious rea- 
soning belongs to him alone; the reformers 
have no claim to it. They expunged the in- 
vocation, because, in their opinion, it involved 
a falsehood,—namely, that the bread and wine 
were, after consecration, not, as they taught, 
mere figures, but the very body and blood of 
Christ. 


* Orig. Litur. ii. 131. 

+ Teinrov rev prev dproy Tovroy Tinsoy TL ue Tou 
Xplor rou cov, Tc de ev oTnplw TwTH Timsoy alu Tov 
Xplore cov, meTaBarwy Th wrevuati Tou To ayia. 
—Lit. Chrys. Goar. 77. Auté 0 tity can 
~ 6 0 « GONE Wernpiey Touro duTo To Tisesoy 
ayza—Lit. Bas. Goar. 169. «Ut nobis cor- 
pus et sanguis fiat dilectissimi filii tui Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi.” —Missale Rom. 

¢ The reader will notice the use of the sign of 
the cross in this prayer. That is now omitted. 
Can Mr. Palmer trace that omission to any an- 
cient Liturgy ? 


§ Orig. Litur. ii. 138, 9. 
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is my body,” and the words give anew being to 
the things lying before him.* On this account 
every ancient liturgy contains a solemn recital 
of the manner in which our blessed Lord con- 
secrated at his last supper, and puts the words 
which he used into the mouth of the officiat- 
ing minister, always the same in substance, 
though occasionally with some slight varia- 
tion in point of expression. The framers of 
the Anglican ritual condescended to imitate, 
in this particular, those who had gone before 
them; but they were careful at the same time 
to show their contempt for authority, by set- 
ting aside every existing form, both in the 
Scripture and in the liturgies, and by compil- 
ing out of them a new form for their own use. 
Mr. Palmer is of opinion that ‘this resembles 
the form of the ancient Spanish, and probably 
of the Gallican churches, in that part which 
relates to the bread ; and the liturgies of Ce- 
sarea, Constantinople, and Alexandria, in what 
relates to the cup.”’{ If so, the resemblance 
must be fortuitous. Its authors appear to us 
to have taken the text of St. Paul for the 
ground-work, and to have occasionally im- 
proved it by substituting the text of St. Luke 
at the consecration of the bread, and by 
composing an entirely new form out of the 
united texts of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and 
St. Paul, for the consecration of the wine. 
What might be their object it is now idle to 
inquire. 

VI. From the prayer of consecration, the 
Anglican liturgy proceeds immediately to the 
distribution of the sacrament. Of this we 
have no right to complain. Where no sacri- 
fice is intended, no sacrificial rite is to be ex- 
pected. But howthen can Mr. Palmer derive 
the Anglican liturgy from the liturgies of 
antiquity? 1. Is there one of them which 
does not contain, in the canon or anaphora, an 
oblation of the elements, of ra xpoxduwa? Is 


* S. Chrys. v. 463. De Prod. Jude. 
¢ Orig. Lit. ii. 141. 
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there one without an offering of the sacrifice )the canon with the Lord’s prayer. What 
on the altar, “the reasonable sacrifice,” the ( place does that prayer occupy in the Anglican 
«dread and unbloody sacrifice,” “the most) liturgy? It is removed, in defiance of all 
awful and most mysterious sacrifice,” ‘the / precedent, to the post-communion. We know 
pure, holy, and unspotted victim, the bread of (of ne other reason for the removal, but that in 
eternal life, and cup of everlasting salvation?” the older liturgies it was believed to be con- 
Mr. Palmer may pretend that these expres- ( nected with the sacrifice.* 

sions are to be understood of **the whole ser- 4. We find moreover, in all the ancient 
vice or worship then performed.”* We shall ( forms, a series of prayers immediately preced- 
not insult the judgment of our readers by re- ) ing the communion, intended as a preparation 
futing such a pretence; but taking it for (for the reception of the sacrament. Of this 
granted that every ancient liturgy includes an there is not a vestige in the Anglican ritual, 
offering of sacrifice, while in the modern ( which passes at once from the consecration to 
Anglican liturgy there is not a vestige left of the distribution of the consecrated elements. 


such sacrifice, may we not ask those who pro- 
fess to believe, in accordance with these 
ancient authorities, that Christ at his last sup- 
per instituted a sacrifice, and commanded it to 
be offered in his Church, how they can still 
persuade themselves that they worship as 
Christians of old worshipped, and do as Christ 
commanded to be done, when they use a lit- 
urgy which contains no sacrificial oblation at 
all, and from which every rite and phrase that 
could bear the remotest allusion to such sacri- 
fice has been most carefully expunged? This 
is a mystery beyond our comprehension. 

2. In every ancient Church we find that the 
priest is ordered to break the bread after con- 
secration, in allusion to the words of the 
Redeemer: “ This is my body, which is broken 
for you.”+ Now whether it was because the 
Reformers felt some undefined objection to 
that phrase—for, in copying from St. Paul, for 
broken they have substituted given, from St. 
Luket—we do not pretend to say: but in 
their liturgy they have removed the breaking 
of the bread from the place which it occupies 





Now it cannot be pretended that the omissions 
under these four heads are of matters of small 
consequence, or of matters ever before omit- 
ted by any Christian Church. How then can 
Mr. Palmer pretend to trace an office marked 
by such omissions to the liturgies of such 
Churches? 

VII. We come at last to the communion 
itself, which, in conformity with the ancient 
rituals, was ordered to be administered under 
both kinds, but still with this novelty in the 
words employed by the minister, a novelty 
irreconcilable with the practice and doctrine 
of the ancients, that in place of “the body 
and blood of Christ,”’ or, ‘the body, the blood 
of Christ preserve thy soul unto everlasting 
life,” he should say, “‘ take and eat this in re- 
membrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on him in thy heart by faith and thanksgiv- 
ing.” But this alteration gave great offence 


( loqui, Pater noster, qui,’ &c. (S. Hierom. Adv. 


Pel. 1. iii. c. 15.) We may observe that this 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in every other liturgy, 
warrants a suspicion that its absence from the 
Clementine is owing to the negligence of the 


in other liturgies, and have directed it to take copyist, who thought it unnecessary to transcribe 


place just before the recital of the words of 
the institution. We do not mean to attach 
great importance to this rite; but its proper 
place is fixed in the old rituals, and Mr. Pal- 
mer will find it difficult to trace its removal to 
ancient authority. 

3. All Churches, probably without an ex- 
ception,§ concluded the sacrificial portion of 


* Palmer, ii. 83, 84. 


+ 1 Cor. xi. 24. ¢ Luke xxii. 19. 


_ § ‘Sic docuit Christus apostolos suos ut quotidie 
an corporis illius sacrificio credentes audeant 


a form so generally known. Mr. Palmer seeks, 
but in vain, to avail himself of the words of St. 
Augustine, that ‘‘almost the universal Church 
concludes the sacrificial part with the Lord’s 
Prayer (Aug. Op. Tom. il. p. 509:) for the ex- 
ception amounts to no more than an admission, 
that there may perhaps be some Church which 
does not use it in that particular part of the 
liturgy. 

* «© Mos apostolorum fuit ut ad ipsam solum- 
modo orationem dominicam oblationis hostiam 
consecrarent.”? (Greg. Mag. Epist. l. ix. ep. 
12.) Does this mean that they consecrated with 
the Lord’s Prayer, as Mr. Palmer supposes, or 
at the Lord’s Prayer, as the words import? that 
is, they never consecrated without adding the 
prayer to the form of consecration. 
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to many, and so powerful was the opposition, 
that in the first year of Elizabeth a compro- 
mise took place, by which both forms were 
united, and both parties professed themselves 
satisfied. The advocates of the real presence 
understood from the ancient form, that the 
consecrated bread and wine were admitted to 
be in some sense or other the body and blood 
of Christ, while their adversaries took the 
Calvinistic form as an explanation of the 
other, and still contended that the whole cere- 
mony was nothing more than a bare commem- 
oration of that body and blood. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Palmer makes no comment. 

VIII. The post-communion thanksgiving 
follows, for which two prayers are assigned : 
the first of which, however orthodox and 
pious it may be, is acknowledged by Mr. Pal- 
mer to have no prototype in the ancient 
offices; but of the second he contends that 
it is analogous to a prayer in the liturgy of 
Cesarea. We have compared them, and find 
them similar in nothing but their object, 
which is to return thanks. In the English 
the communicant thanks God, “‘who has fed 
him with the spiritual food of the most pre- 
cious body and blood of his Son:” in that of 
Cesarea, he thanks God, that ‘«*he has been 
made partaker of the holy, immaculate, ever- 
lasting, and super-celestial mysteries, for the 
benefit, sanctification, and healing of his soul 
and body.” Who can believe that the first 
was derived from the second? 

Here we shall take our leave of Mr. Pal- 
mer. The task which he had undertaken 
naturally divided itself into three branches. 
He was bound to show, in the first place, that 


those portions of the Catholic service which ) 


VoL. I.—No. 1. 


were introduced into the book of Common 
Prayer, had been in use among Christians for 
many centuries: secondly, that the portions 
omitted, particularly in the communion ser- 
vice, were of little importance, or of recent 
and suspicious origin: and lastly, that the new 
matter added by the reformers themselves 
had been derived from the ancient liturgies, or 
was at least conformable to them in spirit and 
substance. In the first of these he was sure 
of success: in the other two his failure is 
manifest and complete. 

In conclusion we may be allowed to express 
a hope, that in the foregoing remarks, nothing 
has escaped us to pain the feelings of any one, 
whose conscientious attachment to the Angli- 
can creed has taught him to venerate the 
Anglican form of worship. That worship it 
was not our wish to depreciate; though its 
merit is chiefly negative,—the merit of de- 
parting less widely from the ancient models 
than several of the forms adopted by other 
Protestant churches. Still it has departed too 
far to be classed in the same family with the 
liturgies of antiquity. They in some features 
may differ from each other: but their com- 
mon descent is strongly marked by their gen- 
eral resemblance. 


** Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum.’* 


But this cannot be said of the Anglican 
worship. Its communion service proves it to 
belong to a different family, to be the offspring 
of a more modern and reformed creed. With 
the older churches, the Eucharist was the 
celebration of a sacrifice: in the Anglican, it 
is confined to the administration of a sacra- 
ment. 
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18 An address to parents, 


From Rutter’s Help to Parents. 


AN ADDRESS TO PARENTS, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN. 





**] exhort you, with all the power of my soul, to consider the good education of your children, as the 
most important business of life.’’—St. Chrysostom. 


eee een ee 


HE first object of Christian parents ought dren learn on Sundays is soon forgotten ; 
to be the religious education of their chil- ‘ whereas, by attending to it, they may render 
dren. In fulfilling this duty they equally con- ) more essential service to their children than 
tribute to the support of their own authority, \ pastors can do. The latter speak to them 
to the advancement of their children, and to ) only in the chapel, on certain days, and for a 
the general good of society at large. They ) short space of time, when they are extremely 
who neglect this parental duty betray a shame- } dissipated by the company and variety of 
ful ignorance of their essential obligations, ( strange objects which strike their senses. On 
and of their most important interests: they ‘ the contrary, at home children are more recol- 
can neither be accounted good parents, good lected; their thoughts are more sedate, be- 
Christians, nor even good citizens. The cele- | cause they see nothing new to take off their 
brated Gerson, who employed a great part of ) attention; and parents have more frequent 
his time in the education of youth, says that, ? and better opportunities of instructing them : 
of all the means to stem the torrent of eor- ‘ they know their capacity and inclinations, 
ruption which overspreads the world, the (and can take advantage of those moments 
surest means is to bring up children in a when their children are most docile and best 
Christian manner from their most tender years. ) disposed to receive instruction. 
Let parents, therefore, consider the education Wherefore, as soon as parents observe in 
of their children as their principal concern, ) their children the first dawn of reason, they 
and that their own salvation, as well as that of ( should begin to sow upon the virgin soil of 
their offspring, chiefly depends on the manner ) their hearts the seeds of virtue and piety: if 
in which they acquit themselves of this im-( these take root at an early period, they will 
portant charge. ‘not afterwards be easily shaken by the una- 
Parents are apt to imagine that the business ( voidable storms to which they are exposed 
of instruction belongs wholly to priests or pas- § from the devil, the world, and the flesh. 
tors; but this is a great mistake. The pa-( Hence Solomon says, “Train up a child in 
rents themselves, as Bossuet observes, are the the way he should go, and when he is old he 
first, and, in some respects, even the principal will not depart from it.”* Hast thou chil- 
catechists of their children. They are the\dren? Instruct them, and bow them from 





first catechists, because, before their children ) their childhood,” in order to form in them 


come to the chapel, they ought to nourish § early habits of virtue and piety.t 
them with the milk of sound doctrine which 


themselves have received from the Catholic { i : ; . 
no ie : : When children can repeat their catechism, 
church. They are the principal catechists, ) 


° ° ° oe 1 : Q sg < : . ° 
because it is their duty to teach them their ¢ nee! ines me a hz coli a 
. . ( reason, and teach them to think, by little shor 
catechism by heart, to make them daily repeat ) a » DY ort 
) questions, such as may help them to under- 


it, and to explain it to them in the best man- ¢ : 
( stand the meaning of words, and the sense of 


ner they are able. When parents neglect this 
part of their duty, the little which their chil- \ * Prov. xxii. 6. t Eccles. vii. 25. 


METHOD OF CATECHISING. 





on the religious education of their children. 
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what they learn. For here lies the main diffi- / dren a due sense of the presence and majesty 


culty of catechists—how to engage the atten- 


tion of children, and impress on their tender ? 
minds a due sense of what is contained in the ( 


catechism. 
on this subject, observes that the catechism is 


often of no use to children, because they learn 


it only by rote, without understanding it. 
He says that he had found children of twelve 
or fourteen years of age, who knew perfectly 
well how to answer the questions in the cate- 
chism, and who nevertheless had no know- 
ledge of God. 
that «there is one God and three persons,— 


that the second person was made man,—that ( 
one mortal sin was sufficient to damn a per- ) 
son,” &c.; but they pronounced all this like / 


parrots, without any meaning, and without 
having any proper ideas of religion. 


Besides the business of catechising, parents ) 


have other essential duties and obligations 
with respect to their children, and it may not 
be improper to solicit their attention to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


PRAYER. 


Boudon, in his excellent treatise } 


They would say, and repeat, | 


\ of God, they must first say their prayers aloud, 
in a mild, humble, and moderate tone, upon 
their knees, and with downcast eyes, and their 
hands joined; and they should never be 
allowed to huddle over their prayers, as is 
often the case, nor to look about here and 

After prayer, say 
Did you think or 


there while saying them. 
to them occasionally: 

’ Almighty God? Was your heart raised up to 
\ him, to adore him, to praise him, and to beg his 
Without attention, your prayers, 
instead of pleasing God, will only offend him. 
) Parents should, as much as possible, hear 


) blessings ? 


their children say their prayers morning and 
night; and in hearing them should not be em- 
ployed about the business of the house. If 
they cannot themselves perform this duty, 
) they ought to entrust it to such servants only 
/as are truly pious, and who will see that the 
children perform it in a proper manner. It 
cannot be expected that children should be 


weer 


duly impressed with the importance of this 
( duty, if aliowed to perform it in a careless 
) manner; or if they see their parents equally 
) indifferent about so essential a point. 


Most children are apt to perform the duty of ) 
prayer in a careless, superficial manner, which ; 
is owing to their natural giddiness and inat- \ 


CORRECTION OF CHILDREN. 


‘ : : . ‘‘Provoke not your children to anger; but 
tention to every thing serious. Wherefore it ) bring them up in the discipline and correction of 
is the duty of parents to teach them how to ( the Lord.””— Eph. vi. v. 4. 

pray. They should instil into them a high) The passions of children are certain motions 
idea of this essential duty, and show the ne- ( or affections of the soul, which from the dis- 
cessity of it from our total dependence on ) obedience of our first parents, are become 
God as to the govuds both of this life and the ) rebellious and exceedingly dangerous. These 
next. Forexample, let them often say totheir ) corrupt inclinations must be prudently re- 
children: We must never forget to pray to Al- strained in their infancy, that they may be 
mighty God, because he is the giver of all good $ brought under the government of reason. 


gifis: it ts he alone who can supply us with 
all things necessary both for soul and body. 
We can never arrive at the 
elernal happiness of heaven unless God help us 


At other times: 


by his grace: now he will help us by his grace, 
Let 
them often admonish their children of their 


if we ask it by humble and fervent prayer. 


duty when going to prayer, as follows: Re- 
member you are now going to speak to God him- 
self, the sovereign Lord of heaven and earth: 
see that you do it with great reverence, modesty 


and attention. 
In order to impress on the minds of chil 


When, by proper management, their inordi- 
nacy is pruned away, the passions may prove 
excellent instruments of virtue: but if cher- 
ished or not restrained in children, they soon 
grow unruly, pervert the judgment, and pre- 
cipitate them into all kind of vice and wretch- 
edness. It is the duty of parents, therefore, 
to curb the passions of their children, to make 
them subject and obedient to reason, and to 
discountenance every thing that savours of 
It is 
) also proper to show them the unreasonable- 


pride, vanity, envy, furious anger, &c. 


( ness and deformity of any such passions, and 





| 
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to accustom them to frequent disappointments virtue clearly predominant in the world, and 
by checking their eager desires for this or that ) vice merely an exception to the general state 
favorite object. of things. The great business of education, 
The correction of children ought to com- ) therefore, should be to counteract the natural 
mence as soon as they begin to discern be- | bent of the mind to evil, and to instil and fos- 
tween good and evil. This branch of educa- ) ter, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a 
tion will appear to be of more consequence new nature, the very reverse of that which we 
than parents generally imagine, if we consider ) all bring into the world, as children of sinful 
the nature of true religion, and how the ( Adam. 
authority of parents may be made subservient \ 
toit. True religion consists in choosing and ? 
following the will of God in preference to our \ Is another important object which will claim 
own will. His authority is absolute; it) the parent’s attention. Of the power of hab- 
should silence all our perverse reasonings, and \ its, and the effects they produce in life, every 
obtain from us an implicit obedience to all his one who reflects upon the constitution of his 
commands. When a parent, therefore, re- ‘ own mind and the causes of his actions, must 
quires from the child an entire submission to 2 be sensible. Indeed the most durable good 
his authority, such submission will prove an {acquired by education, will frequently be 
excellent hand-maid to religion. Let the ) found to be that which has been indirectly 
object only be changed, and filial obedience to ( obtained by habit, rather than what was im- 
the parent becomes piety towards God. ) mediately proposed. The language taught 
With respect to the correction of children, ( may be forgotten, the science which was the 
a good deal of discrimination and discretion } object of study may be imperfectly under- 
must be exercised by the parent. In cases of / stood, and soon neglected; but the habits of 
obstinacy, whether it takes the form of vio- § attention, of diligence, and of reasoning, which 
lence or sullenness, if candor and calm repre- ( have been indirectly acquired, will remain, 
sentations produce not the desired effect on the ' and may be applied to the most useful pur- 
child’s mind, punishment must be resorted to; ) poses of life. The principal habits to be in- 
but it should be sparing and moderate, and ( culcated are,—order and regularity, obedience, 
inflicted gradually, so as.to give time to the ) diligence, and perseverance. To this head 
child to recover itself from its fit of perverse- ( may be referred the regulation of the temper. 
ness; and when its temper is altered, and ) The bestsort of learning is that which teaches 
bends to the yoke with docility, the punish- ( children to command themselves, to cherish 
ment should cease. On some occasions, it contentment, to suffer with fortitude, and to 
will be proper to punish a child in the way of ) seek and be satisfied with such innocent en- 
some restriction, or by exacting some moder-  sapainaite as are within their reach. Self- 
ate sacrifice (such as staying in the house for ) denial is the basis of all self-command, and 
some hours,) in order to prevent salutary im- { without it nothing great or good can be ex- 
pressions from slipping too soon from his ) pected. Instead of suffering the child to 
mind through youthful levity. Undoubtedly, ( grasp at every gratification which is pre- 
the faults of children are to be counteracted ; ) sented to him, he should be taught to check 
but by moderate measures, unaccompanied by himself; to reflect upon the lawfulness cf the 
anger and violence in the parent. As to the ) enjoyment, and the probable consequences of 
system of those who reprobate all punishment indulging in it.* 
of children, it is certainly founded on an erro- \ 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE HABITS 


eae eae 


SEO 





gery 7) ( * As religion furnishes the most solemn sanc- 
neous view of human nature. What can be tions in favor of moral duties, a@ proper atien- 


more false than to represent and treat man as ( tion is, therefore, to be paid to them as well as 
. Be ‘ (to articles of faith. The moral duties may be 

1 rays dispos ) ; ee ae 
a creature always disposed, of himself, to act ) oncidered under two general divisions,—per- 


rightly, and to cultivate every good disposition sonal and relative. By personal duties, I mean 

; : : > igations as we are under to pr > ou 

as the best means of promoting his happiness? § such obligations as we are under t promote our 
: own personal security and happiness. The prin- 


Had this been the case, we should have scen ’ cipal of which are, cleanliness, econcmy, indus- 


on the religious education of their children. 21 





SOME OF THE LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 
RELIGION. 


But in vain we endeavor to regulate the 
temper without the powerful aid of religion, 
which gives us just views of the objects 
around us, and inspires dispositions corres- 
ponding to those views. The misfortune is, 
that men are misled by false estimates; hence 
they discern not things as they really are, but 


suffer themselves to be imposed upon by the , 
outward appearances. The best rule that, 


parents can give to direct the judgment of 
their children, is to impress on their minds 
this important truth,—that we are here in this 
world only for a short time; that in the next 


we shall live for ever, either happy in heaven, ‘ 
or miserable in hell; and therefore, whatever , 
securely conducts us to heaven is to be ( 
esteemed good, but whatever turns us from it, ‘ 


and leads to hell, is evil and to be avoided. 


In like manner, whatever puts us in danger of ‘ 


losing heaven, whatever makes the way to it 


more difficult, is not to be valued nor eagerly ‘ 
sought after. If children were taught to bring ) 


all worldly objects to this test, they would 
then make a true judgment of their value; 
but if, on the contrary, they consult only the 


world instead of the gospel, their jndgment of \ 


things will be just the reverse, and they will 


consider the objects of pleasure, of avarice, ( 


and of pride, as alone worthy of their esteem 
and pursuit. 

In order to elevate the minds of children 
above sensual objects, parents and instructors 
should often recal their attention to the follow- 


ing great principles of religion :—< You be- ( 
lieve in a God infinitely powerful ; but do you ) 


pay him that respect and obedience which 
you owe him?’ « You believe God to be infi- 


nitely just, and that he hateth sin; how then , 


can you expect that your sinful actions will 
escape his terribie vengeance and indigna- 


tion?”” ‘You believe God to be infinitely ( 
good; but what do you do, to testify a grate- } 


try, temperance, contentment, prudence, self- , 


examination, self-improvement and self-govern- 
ment. By relative duties, I mean such obliga- 
tions as relate to the promotion of the permanent 
security and happiness of society in general. 
The principal relative duties, are obedience, 
gratitude, civility, benevolence, charity, vera- 
city, honesty, candor and justice. 


\ 


‘ ful sense of his love toward you, and induee 
(him to bestow on you new favors and bless- 
(ings? * You allow that you would not be a 
Christian if you doubted of the mystery of the 
incarnation (that is, the mystery of God the 
Son being made man.) You believe that his 
infinite love brought him down from heaven 
to suffer and die on a cross, in order to cleanse 
us from sin, to deliver us from hell, and to 
open to us the kingdom of heaven; but the 
same divine faith likewise teaches, that we 
must humble ourselves, deny ourselves, and 
carry our cross, after the example of our cru- 
cified Lord: and how then can we flatter our- 
‘selves that we are truly his disciples, if we 
(are so afraid of the least humiliations and 
sufferings, and so impatient under them?’ 
«‘ By what means can you hope to partake of 
the merits of Christ’s precious blood, if you 
profane it by remaining in sin, and neglect 
(those holy sacraments which he ordained for 
the sanctification of our souls?” -** You wish 
(to go to heaven; but how can you expect to 
gain that glorious kingdom, if, instead of lov- 
ing God, you suffer your heart to be enslaved 
> «When you 
/ do good actions, are diligent in your Christian 


\ to brutal passions and lusts?’ 


(exercises, are sober, modest, &c.—all this is 
highly praiseworthy, and entitles you to the 
(esteem and applause of men. But must this 
be the only or chief motive of such like ac- 
tions? No, certainly; for in this case, you 
. would receive your recompense in this world. 
That practice only is Christian which pro- 
ceeds from Christian motives. Wherefore, a 
) good Christian should always raise his views 
higher, and perform his actions with the in- 
tention of pleasing God his Creator. If you 
’ do so, God will accept of your good actions as 
done for himself, and will reward them accord- 
ingly in his heavenly kingdom.”’ In order to 
)inspire children with a love of virtue, the 
(parent should endeavor to describe it in all 
its charms, and, on the contrary, paint in 
lively colors, the ugliness and deformity of 
‘ vice, and the terrible judgments of God, 
? which will sooner or later fall upon the guilty 
‘sinner. Finally, let parents often pray to 
God to give their children a teachable and 
good disposition, without which all their in- 
structions will be to no purpose; except the 








Lord build the house, they labour in vain that 
build it.* 


BAD EFFECTS OF TOO MUCH INDULGENCE. 


Let parents consider and often represent to 
their children, how Dionysius the tyrant 


) 
) 
\ 
( 
/ 
) 
( 


) 


/ 


treated the son of Dion his enemy. As he 
had a mortal hatred to the father, he consid- ) 


ered how he might most effectually wreak his 
vengeance on the son whom he had in his 
power. He therefore invented a new sort of 
cruelty. In what, do you suppose, it con- 
sisted? He did not plunge a dagger into the 
heart of this innocent child; he did not con- 
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may learn, 1st. That our true friends are those 
who resist our passions, and our greatest ene- 
mies those who flatter and encourage them. 
2d. That much depends on the proper exer- 
tion of parental authority over children, and 
on giving them a good education betimes; 
whereas, if the mind is once corrupted and 
imbued with false maxims, the force of habit 
becomes almost invincible, and the evil past 


) remedy. 


fine him in prison, nor make him sufier hun- ) 


ger and thirst. What is infinitely worse, he 


corrupted in him all the good qualities of his ) 


mind: and in order to effect this, he gave him ) vailed upon to rob his father. The parent 


whatever he wished for; he indulged all his 
humors and fancies. The young man car- 
ried away by the love of pleasure, abandoned 
himself to the most shameful excesses. No 
one had an eye to the regulation of his con- 


The following example is more recent, and 
was mentioned in the public prints not many 
years ago:—A youth had connected himself 
with immoral companions, who led him into 
extravagances which: his income could not 
support. Rather than give up such associates, 
and resign his loose pleasures, he was pre- 


sought him; and, at the first interview, the 


) precipitate and unprincipled youth drew a 


duct; no one contradicted his whims, or \ 


endeavored to stop the torrent of his pas- , 


sions. All he did was right; all his desires 


were gratified; and ail his faults were over- 
looked, if not commended. What was the 
consequence? His mind was completely cor- 
rupted by flattery; and he ran headlong into 


more easily young people go wrong than get 
right again ; how easily they fall into a variety 
of disorders, but with what difficulty they are 


brought back into the way of virtue. This 


father, who committed him to the care of 


proper tutors, in order, by every possible ) 
‘scripture, and in the lives of the saints. In 


means, to reclaim him from his evil habits. 


‘nately been less indulgent to my boy, 


But all their exertions were in vain: the ) 
abstract of sacred history, chiefly taken from 


youth chose rather to deprive himself of life, 


than to forego his pleasure: he cast himself 


down headlong from the top of his father’s ’ 


house, and was dashed to pieces. Hence we 


* Psalm ¢xxvi. 


pistol from his pocket, and shot himself in the 
présence of his disconsolate father. The 
observation which the unhappy man made 
some little time after, to one of his friends, 
deserves the consideration of all such fond par- 
ents, as like Heli, in some degree, connive at 
their children’s irregularities : «‘ Had I fortu- 
said 


> 


he, «had I checked him in early life, had I 


(subdued his irregular passions, and accus- 


every kind of vice. But mark how much ) tomed him (fo restraint, this violent act would 


(never have happened, and I might now have 


been the happy father of a virtuous son.” 
As nothing insinuates itself more easily into 


the minds of young persons, or leaves a more 


young man was afterwards restored to his) lasting impression on them than _ historical 


, narratives, it is proper to set before them such 


edifying examples as are to be found in holy 


the next number of the Cabinet will appear an 


) Bossuet and Fleury, and intended to give a 


A 


brief account of those great events which are 


) connected with the mvsteries and principles 


rr 


of religion; this being the very method which 
God observed in proposing them to mankind. 
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From the Catholic Magazine. 


THE CRADLE 


HYMN. 


The Virgin sings as she rocks the infant Jesus on her knees. 


As my God shall I adore thee, ( O’er this rude and wretched manger 
Now to poverty exiled, ) Holy angels vigil keep! 

Shall I humbly kneel before thee, ( Fearest thou those sounds that sweetly 
Or embrace thee as my child? ) Fill with harmony the skies ? 

Shall I fragrant incense profier, ( °T is their joyous hymns that greet thee 
Prostrate here in fervent prayer, ( King, thou God in mortal guise. 

Or my breast, enraptured, ofier ) Thus to them on high ’t is given 
With the fondest mother’s care ? ( To proclaim thy midnight birth, 

Thou, whose name so sweet and holy S «6 Glory be to God in heaven, 

Fills with joy the angel train, ) And to good men peace on earth.” ( 
Now art lying meek and lowly, ‘ Fearest thou the arms that press thee? 
Doom’d to indigence and pain! ) They are but thy mother’s, dear ; 

Poverty and want surround thee, ‘ °T is her lips that now caress thee, 
Thou, the Son of the Most High, And her voice that thou dost hear. 

Horned oxen feed around thee, Art thou cold? Ah! yes: a stable 
And beside thy pillow lie! ) Is, alas! thy only bed, 

Little infant, frail and tender, ( And my arms the softest cradle 
Yet the King of kings art thou, ' Where to lay thy sacred head! 

And before thy throne of splendor ) Eva’s fallen sons impel thee 
Countless trembling spirits bow! ‘ To accept this lot forlorn ; 

Th’ heavens are with thee—yet,oh wonder, ) And thy tears now sadly tell me 


On my knees I rock thee now ; 
Watching o’er thy peaceful slumber, 
As around the cold winds blow ! 
Hush! my love ; for here no danger 
Can disturb thy tranquil sleep ; 


‘That to suffer thou art born! 
Heavenly babe, shall I adore thee, 
Now to poverty exil’d ; 
Shall I humbly kneel before thee, 
Or embrace thee as my child ? 
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LETTER I. 


The Inquisition is not, in the first place, a purely ecclesiastical tribunal ;—secondly, the ecclesi- 
astics, who do form a stor of its members, never, on any occasion, concur in the sentence which 
condemns any criminal to death ;—thirdly, they never condemn any one for any mere, or simple, 
opinion ;—fourthly, the tribunal is a completely royal institution, conducted under the control, and 
regulated by the will, of the monarch. 

Monsieur LE ComrTe, 

HAVE had the satisfaction of exciting, 
both your interest, and your astonishment, / reflections, which I have presented to you 
in the course of our conversations, on the | concerning this celebrated institution. With 
You have, there- ) this request I now most willingly comply : and 


your own use and convenience, the different 


~~ 


subject of the Inquisition. 
fore, requested me to commit to writing, for (I will take this opportunity to collect, and 
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place before you, a certain number of observa- 
tions and authorities, which I could not have 
adduced in the course of a simple conversa- 
tion. Without any other preface than this, I 
shall begin my dissertation with the history of 
the awful tribunal. 

I remember having remarked to you, in 
general terms, that one of the most honora- 
ble attestations in favor of the Inquisition is 
the official report itself of that philosophical 
Cortes, which, in the year 1812, suppressed 
this tribunal: but which, by the exercise of 
their brief and arbitrary power, contrived to 
satisfy nobody but themselves.* 

If you consider the character and the 
spirit of this assembly, but particularly of its 
committee, which drew up the decree of sup- 


pression, you cannot but own, that any ac- | 


knowledgment in favor of the Inquisition, 
coming from such authority, is itself a cir- 
cumstance which admits of no reasonable 
reply. 

Certain modern unbelievers, the echoes of 
Protestant ignorance and illiberality, (4) have 
contended that St. Dominic was the author 
and founder of the Inquisition: and, for this 
reason, they have not failed declaiming against 
him with all the fury of their indignation. 
Now, the fact is, that St. Dominic neither 
ever exercised any act of an Inquisitor, nor 
had he any thing to do with the Inquisition. 
The origin of the Inguisition is dated from the 
Council of Verona, in the year 1184:+ and 
the superintendence of it was confided to the 
order of the Dominicans, only in the year 
1233, that is, at least twelve years after the 
death of St. Dominic. 


In the twelfth century, the heresy of the ( 


Manicheans, who, in our times, are better 
known under the name of Albigenses, ap- 
peared to threaten both the peace of the 
church, and the stability of the state. For 
the security therefore of both, it was deemed 
necessary to send among them certain eccle- 
siastical commissioners, to inquire after the 


* Informe sobre el tribunal de la Inquisicion 
con el proyecto de decreto acerca de los Tribu- 
nales proteetores de la Religion, presentado a las 
Cortes generales y extraordinarias por la com- 
ision de constitucion. Mandado imprimir. Ca- 
dix 1812. 

7 Fleury. Hist. Eccles. L. lxxii. No. liv. 


een, 


‘guilty. These commissioners called them- 


selves Inquisitors: and their institution was 
approved by Innocent the Third, in the year 
1204. At first, the Dominicans acted as dele- 
gates from the Pope, and his Legates. As the 
Inquisition was then but an appendage to their 
preaching, they derived from this,—their prin- 
cipal function,—the name of the Preaching 
Friars, a name which they have always re- 
tained. Like all institutions which are des- 
tined to produce any great effects, the Inqui- 
sition was, by no means, in its commence- 
ment, the powerful instrument, which it sub- 
sequently became. These kinds of institu- 
tions, all of them, grow, and establish them- 
selves, one knows not how. Called in, and 
introduced by circumstances, opinion, in the 
first instance, approves of them. Ere long, 
authority, sensible of the advantages it may 
derive from them, sanctions them, and models 
them into form and order. For these reasons, 
it is not an easy matter to assign the precisely 
fixed epoch of the Inquisition, which, from 
feeble beginnings, advanced gradually towards 
its full dimensions,—which is the case with 
every thing, that is destined to last. How- 
ever, we may with confidence assert,—that 
the Inquisition, properly so called, with all its 
attributes, and in its real character, was never 
legally established before the year 1233, in 
virtue of the bull, « Ille humani generis,” of 
Gregory the Ninth, addressed, April the 24th, 
to the Provincial of Toulouse. While, more- 
over, it is equally incontestable, that the first 
Inquisitors opposed no other arms to the growing 
heresy, than those of prayer, patience, and in- 


) struction. (B) 


Allow me, sir, to make here just one pass- 
ing observation ; it is this: that it is always 
wrong and injudicious, to confound the char- 
acter, or, if I may so express it, the primitive 
spirit of any institution with the changes and 
variations which circumstances, and the wants 
and passions of men compel it to undergo in 
the process of time. Of its own nature, the 
Inquisition is a good, mild, and conservative 
tribunal. Such. in fact, is the universal, the 
unvarying, and the indelible character of every 
ecclesiastical institution. Such, as you can- 
not but have observed, is the case at Rome: 
and such, also, you will equally find, is the 
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case, wherever the Church commands. But, ( but, above all, any violent attack upon the body 
should the civil power, adopting this institu- of the state, be prevented or repelled, but by the 
tion, think proper for its own security to ren- Sa adoption of means alike violent and energetic. 
der it more severe, the Church in this case, is ) This is one of the most incontestable axioms 
no longer responsible for it. in the code of politics. In all real and immi- 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century, ) nent dangers, the rule of Roman prudence,— 
the prevalence and power of the Jews were ( « Videant Consules, ne respublica detrimentum 
so great in Spain; and Judaism had every carat is the dictate of enlightened policy. 
where spread, and fixed its roots so deeply, as ) In regard to the methods to be employed, or 
absolutely to threaten the destruction, both of \ actually employed, on such occasions, the best 
the national religion and of the national) are those, (I of course exclude crime and 
prosperity. ‘ The riches of the Jews,” say the injustice) the best are those which succeed. 
annals of that period, “ their influence, their ) If you consider only the severities of Torque- 
alliances with the most illustrious families of the (mada, without calculating the evils which 
monarchy, were circumstances, which rendered they prevented, you, in this case, cease to 
them infinitely formidable. They really formed ) reason. 
w nation within a nation.” Wherefore, let us constantly bear in mind 
In addition to these dangers, resulting from ) this fundamental truth,—That the Inquisition, 
the power and influence of the Jews, there (in its origin, was an institution demanded and 
came in, also, to augment them—and to aug- ) established by the kings of Spain, under very 
ment them frightfully,—the growth and pro- ( difficult and extraordinary circumstances. ‘This 
pagation of Mahometanism. The tree, in} is expressly acknowledged by the committee 
Spain, had been shivered and blown down; /of the Cortes. (Report, p. 37.) And the 
but its roots still lived. The question there- } reason which that assembly assigns for its 
fore was, to ascertain, whether there should 2 suppression, is simply the consideration, that, 
still exist such a thing as a Spanish nation ; or § ‘as circumstances are now changed, the Inqui- 
whether Judaism and Islamism should possess ) sition is no longer necessary.” (R. Ibid.) 
and divide between themselves its rich and{ People have often expressed their surprise 
beautiful provinces; that is, whether super- ) at seeing the Inquisitors overload an accused 
stition, despotism and barbarity should triumph 
over the piety, the liberty and the happiness 
of mankind. The Jews were, at this time, 
nearly the masters of Spain; and there exist- 
ed between them and the Catholic body a 
mutual and mortal hatred. The Cortes, there- 
fore, now demanded the introduction of severe ) What matters it ?—It, at that time, mattered 
and coercive measures against them. In 1391, \ greatly; because both of the proscribed races, 


= with a multiplicity of questions, in 
) 5 
they rebelled; and multitudes of them per- being stillintimately connected and allied with 
) 


order to ascertain whether or not, in his gene- 
alogy, he retained any portion or drop of 
Jewish or Mahometan blood. ‘ What matters 
it,” they say, ‘to know who was the grand- 
father or the great-grandfather of the accused ?”” 


ished. As, however, the danger was every ( the great families of the state, must necessa- 
day increasing, Ferdinand, surnamed “the ) rily either have trembled or have created ter- 
Catholic,” conceived that, in order to save ( ror. (R. Ibid. p. 67.) 
Spain, nothing would contribute more effectu- 
ally than the Inquisition. To this, Isabella, 
at first, made strong objection. But, at length, 
she was induced to consent; and Sixtus IV., 
in the year 1478, issued the bulls of institu- Judaism and Mahometanism. It is a great 
tion. mistake to suppose that, in order to get rid of 
Permit me, again, my Lord, before I pro- ‘ a powerful enemy, it suffices always merely to 


Under these circumstances, it became acon- 
cern of prudence to strike and alarm the ima- 
gination, by constantly holding out the threat 
of the anathema attached to the suspicion of 


ceed any farther, to suggest to your consider- 
ation another important observation; it is 


) * “ Let the consuls watch over the safety of 
) the republic.’’—This terrible formula invested 
this :—never can any great political disorder, ) ) them at once with unlimited power. 
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arrest him. You must subdue him, or you ‘ bunals of the Inquisition. But noone, surely, 
have done nothing. can be the dupe of such misrepresentation, or 
With the exception of a small number of ‘ of the falsehood of this pretended equilibrium. 
enlightened individuals, you hardly ever, in ( The Inquisition is purely a royal instrument, 
society, meet with a person who, speaking \ completely and exclusively under the control 
of the Inquisition, is not impressed with three / of the king, and powerless to do evil, save 
capital errors, so fast riveted to the mind as ‘through the fault of his ministers. If the 
not to yield to the very plainest demonstra- proceedings in any cause are not regular, or 
tions. : the proofs not clear, the king’s counsellors 
For example, the public every where believe ) can always where there is question of capital 
that the Inquisition is a purely ecclesiastical | punishments—at once, and by one word, annul 
tribunal; this is false. Secondly, they be- the whole process. Neither religion nor the 
lieve that the ecclesiastics who sit in this tri- § priesthood has in such cases, any thing at all 
bunal, condemn certain accused criminals to ) to do in the concern. If unhappily it do so 
death ; this again is false. Thirdly, they be- chance that the accused is punished without 
lieve that the tribunal condemns men for enter- ( being guilty, the fault and the injustice would 
taining mere simple opinions; this, too, is ) then be, either in the king, whose laws had 
falsehood. (c) unjustly ordained the punishment, or else in 
The tribunal of the Inquisition is purely )}the magistrates, who unjustly inflicted it. 
royal. Itis the king alone who appoints the § But of this I will cite the proofs hereafter. 
Inquisitor General. And the InquisitorGene-? You may remark, my Lord, that among the 
ral, in his turn, nominates the particular In- 5 numberless declamations which have been 
quisitors subject to the approval of the king. ( published against the Inquisition, you never 
The constitutional rules and order of the tri- trace so much as one word respecting this 
bunal were drawn up and published in the distinctive character of the tribunal, a circum- 
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year 1484, by Cardinal Torquemada, « in con- 
cert with the king.” (R. p. 32.)* 

The inferior Inquisitors possessed no power 
to do any thing without the approbation of the 
Grand Inquisitor; neither could the latter do 
aught without the concurrence and sanction of 
the supreme council. This council was not 
established by any bull of the pope; so that 
in the case of the General Inquisitor’s charge 
becoming vacant, the members of the tribunal 
proceeded to act alone,—not as ecclesiastical, 
but as royal judges. (R. p. 34, 35.) 

The Inquisitor General, in virtue of the 
bulls of the sovereign pontiff; and the king, 
in virtue of his royal prerogatives, constitute 
the authority which has always regulated the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. These tribunals 
are, thus, at once ecclesiastical and royal; so 
that, on the supposition of one or other of the 
two powers receding, the action of these tri- 
bunals would, in such case, be necessarily 
suspended. (R. p. 36.) 

The committee of the Cortes, in their re- 
port, have thought proper to represent the two 
powers as in a state of equilibrium in the tri- 


* De acuerdo con el Rey. 


stance, however, which, in justice, all writers 
on the subject ought essentially to have re- 
marked. Thus Voltaire for example, in a 
hundred passages of his works, describes the 
tribunal as the instrument exclusively of 
priestly cruelty and injustice: 
Ce sanglant tribunal, 
Ce monument affreux du pouvoir monacal, 


Que L’Espagne a recu; mais, qu’ elle meme 
abhorre ; 

Qui venge les autels, mais qui les deshonore, 

Qui, tout couvert de sang, de flammes entoure, 

Egorge les mortels avec un fer sacre. 


Now, this tribunal although thus frightfully 
depicted, is nevertheless, the tribunal of a 
nation distinguished for its wisdom, its mode- 
ration, and its high sense of honor. It is a 
tribunal strictly royal, composed of such mem- 
bers only of the clergy as are remarkable for 
their learning and their abilities, and who, 
judging of real crimes, in virtue of the public 
and pre-existing laws, pronounce their sen- 
tence with a measure of equity and wisdom 
which, perhaps, could no where be found in 
any other court of justice. They never con- 
demn any one, however criminal, to death. 
Hence, then, in what terms can I express the 
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infamy of the base calumniator who, in the 
above verses, thus insolently misrepresents an 
order of men who, so far from being cruel, 
are even remarkable for their clemency and 
moderation. But the truth is, Voltaire had 
his reasons for hating all authority. 

If men were, all of them, wise and well in- 
structed, absurdities and falsehoods like the 
foregoing would excite only their ridicule and 
contempt. But, unfortunately, such is not the 
case. The public, ignorant and prejudiced, 
are easily imposed upon and deceived. And 
the consequence is, that, cheated by the gross 
misrepresentations of a host of calumniating 
writers, they look upon the Inquisition as a 
club of stupid and ferocious monks, who roast 
men for their own amusement. Nay, it is 
even true, such is the force of prejudice and 
ignorance, that the same erroneous and unjust 
notions prevail even in the minds of a multi- 
tude of individuals, who, in other regards, are 
distinguished for their good sense. You may 
find them, moreover, not unfrequently, in the 
works of the very defenders of sound and vir- 
tuous principles. Thus, for example, in the 
Journal de L’Empire, you may read the fol- 
lowing strange passage: ‘ Jl est vrat, quoi qu’ 
on en ait dit, que les Inquisiteurs avoient con- 
servé, jusqu’ en 1783, V’-habitude un peu sévére, 
de bruler solennellement les gens, qui ne croyo- 
tent qu’ en Dieu. C’étoit la leur tic; mais, 
hormis ce point, ils étoient de fort bonne compo- 
sition.” (D) 

Surely, the author of this passage could 
never have reflected seriously upon what he 
was writing. Where, then,—in what nation 
of the globe—does there exist a tribunal 
which never condemned any one to death? 
Or what crime does any civil tribunal com- 
mit, which condemns the accused to death, in 
virtue of a law of the state ordaining such 
punishment for the crime of which he is 
proved guilty? And where, again, is the 
Spanish law which ordains that deists shall be 
putto death? The boldness of such assertion 
is as impudent an attempt to impose upon the 
credulity of the public as injustice or bigotry 
could well have invented. 


Amid the numberless errors which the ene- 
mies of our religion have propagated, and, 
with too deplorable success, impressed deeply 


on the minds of the public, I hardly kuow 
any that have surprised me more than the sup- 
position and belief that priests are ever per- 
mitted to condemn any one to death. Men 
may be excused for not knowing the religions 
of Fo, of Buddha, or of Somonocondom, 
although still, whoever undertakes to defame 
even these preposterous systems, ought first, 
in justice, to understand something at least 
about them. But, fora Christian to be igno- 
rant of the laws of universal Christianity, 
this, surely, is a disorder which no apology 
can justify. For, what eye has not seen that 
immense and lucid orb suspended for eigh- 
teen hundred years between heaven and earth? 
Or what ear has not heard that eternal axiom 
of our religion, that The Church abhors 
blood? Who does not know that the priest 
is even forbidden to be a surgeon, lest his con- 
secrated hands shed the blood of a man, 
although it be even for his cure? Who does 
not know that, in many Catholic nations, the 
priest is dispensed with from appearing as a 
witness in the trials of life and death? And 
that, even in the countries, where such conde- 
scendence is not allowed,—he is still allowed 
to enter his protest, that he only appears, as 
such, in obedience to the laws, and in order to 
plead for mercy? Never does the priest erect 
the scaffold. He ascends it, only as the mar- 
tyr or the comforter. He preaches naught 
but clemency and pity ; and in no corner of 
the globe, does he shed any other blood than 
his own. 

«The Church,” says Pascal, ‘‘the chaste 
spouse of the Son of God, is always, in imi- 
tation of this merciful Being, prepared and 
ready to shed her blood for the sake of others; 
but not to shed that of others for her own 
sake. She entertains the most decided horror 
of bloodshed, proportioned to that particular 
light, which God has communicated to her. 
She considers men, not simply as men, but as 
the images of the God whom she adores. 
She cherishes for each and every individual 
that holy respect which renders them all ven- 
erable in her sight, as having been purchased 
and redeemed at an infinite price, in order to 
become, one day, the temples of the living 
God. For these reasons it is that she looks 
upon the death of an individual, inflicted 
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without an order from God, not only as an act 
of murder, but as a sacrilege, moreover, 
depriving her thus of one of her members: 
because, whether the person thus sacrificed 
be one of the faithful or not, she still always 
considers him, either as being one of her chil- 
dren, or as capable of becoming such.” 

It is very well known that no private indi- 
vidual is permitted to require the death of an- 
other. Whence, it became necessary to estab- 
lish public officers to do this, by the authority 


firmed by the sanction of every man who 


possesses either memery or judgment. Never, 


under those mild and pacific governments, 
was there any question of persecution or of 


) any capital sentence against the spiritual ene- 


mies of the reigning powers. 

And what, sir, shall I say of Rome? It is, 
no doubt, under the government of the sove- 
reign pontiffs that the spirit of the priesthood 
should manifest itself the most unequivocally. 
Now, it is an incontestable and universally 


of the king, or rather, by that of the Almighty. ) admitted truth, that never has this government 
And hence, again, in order to act as the faith- ? been reproached with aught but its too great 


ful dispensers of the divine power, in all cases 
of life and death, the magistrates have no lib- 
erty of judging and deciding, save by the tes- 
timony and depositions of witnesses in conse- 
quence of which, they can neither, in con- 
science, pass any sentence but according to 
the dictate of the law, nor condemn any one 
to death but him whom the law condemns. 


mildness. No where, does there exist a more 
paternal administration ; a more impartial dis- 
tribution of justice ; an order of punishment, 
more gentle and humane; « measure of tole- 
ration more complete. Rome is, perhaps, the 
only place in Europe where the Jew is neither 
humbled nor ill-treated. At all events, it is 
most certainly the place where he is the hap- 


And then, too, if the order of God obliges ( piest; for Rome has always been proverbi- 


them to consign the body of the wretched 


criminal to punishment, the same order of / 


ally called «* The Paradise of the Jews.” 
In like manner, consult the voice of history. 


God obliges them, again, to take care of his { What government do you any where find, 
guilty soul. In ail this, there is nothing but | ( that has been less severe than that of modern 


what is right and completely innocent: “and ‘ 


Rome in relation to every kind of anti-reli- 


still, so much does the Church abhor the shedding gious offences and disorders? Even during 
of blood, that she declares all those incapacita- ‘ those periods which are called ‘the ages of 
ted for the service of her altars, who have ever ) ignorance and fanaticism,” not even then, did 
participated in a sentence of death, although ( its spirit or its practice vary. Thus, let me 
this were attended by all the aforesaid religious ‘ just cite to you the example of Clement 1V. 


circumstances.” s 

You cannot, sir, but admire the beauty, and 
own the wisdom, of the above theory. Per- 
haps, however, you may wish likewise to ‘ 
know, by experience, the true spirit of the 
priesthood, in relation to this interesting ob- 
ject. Well, then, study and consider this in 


those countries or places, where the priest- ( 


absolutely scolding the king of France—and 
this king was St. Louis himself—for having 
made against blasphemers certain laws which 
that pontiff thought too severe, entreating him, 
at the same time, very urgently, in his bull of 


July 12th, 1268, to mitigate them. He more- 


over, in another bull of the same date, ad- 
dressed to the king of Navarre, remarks to 


hood once held, or still holds the sceptre. A ) this prince: «Jt is by no means advisable to 
series of extraordinary circumstances had ) imitate the example of our very beloved Son in 


formerly established in Germany a multitude 
of ecclesiastical sovereignties. To judge of 


Jesus Christ, the illustrious ling of France, in 


') regard of those too rigorous laws which he has 


these, under the heads of clemency and jus- , subliched against these kinds of crimes.” 


tice, you need only to call to your recollection ) 
\ his common sense was not obscured by the 


the old German proverb ;—« It is good to live ‘ 
under the crosier.”” Proverbs, which are the ) 
fruit of public experience, are testimonies 
which never deceive us. I therefore appeal 


to this authority, which is still farther con- / 


Voltaire, in some of those moments when 


clouds or fever of irreligion, has, on several 


occasions, borne very honorable testimony to 


the papal government. Thus, in his poem 
* De la Loi Naturelle,” he says: 
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Marc-Aurele et Trajan meloient, au champ de ! his council of state, and at once hastily con- 
Mars, (demned them to death. This is a fact which 
Le bonnet du Pontife au bandeau des Cesars ; 52. 
L’univers, reposant sous leur heureux, genie, ) is not, I believe, sufficiently or generally 
> 9 > > 
Des guerres de | ecole, ignoroit la manie. ( known. 
Rome, encore aujourd hui, conservant ces max: 
imes ) At the earlier periods of the Inquisition, 
Joint le trone a l’aute] par des neeuds legitimes. | (and when the greatest severity was chiefly 
Ses citoyens en praix, sagement gouvernes, 2 
Ne sont plus conquerans, “et sont plus fortunes. ) 
(inflict any more rigorous punishment than the 


~~ 


needed, the Inquisitors in Spain used not to 


Where such, then, is the evidence of the gen- 
eral character of the Church, why should it, 
any where, be called in question? Mild, tol- 
erant, charitable, in every nation of the globe, 
why, or by what magic, does it so chance, 


that she is cruel alone in Spain, a nation eml-) rent thus referred to, at what exact period it 
nently distinguished for its high sense of)... that the tribunal of the Inquisition began 
honor, and for the generosity of its subjects? (5, pass the sentence of death. This, how- 
I must here premise an important observa- (ever, is not material. It suffices to know, 
tion; itis this: that, in the discussion of all ( \h2+ cannot be called in question, that it could 
questions, be these what they may, there is only have acquired this right, by having be- 
nothing so essential as to avoid a confusion of ( comes royal institution; and that with the 
ideas. Wherefore, when we speak or reason } sentences ¢ of death the priesthood, from the 
about the Inquisition, let us always separate nature of their character, had not, could not 
and distinguish accurately the conduct of the ( pave. any thing at all to do. 
state from the conduct of the Church. What-) {fy our times, the matter is no longer an ob- 
ever in this tribunal is rigorous and frightful— \ ject of incertitude. It is now well known 
and above all, the punishment of death—all | that every important sentence, even the sen- 
this is purely the concern of the civil govern- ( tence of simple arrest, was decided by the 
ment ;—it is its affair; and it alone is account- | advice of the supreme council, without 
able for it. Whereas, all the clemency, which ( whose authority nothing was, in fact, deter- 
is so remarkable in this tribunal, is the act and § mined. (R. p. 64.) Now, this is a circum- 
influence of the Church which interferes with ( stance which pre-supposes and implies, both 
punishments, only in order, either to suppress ( the greatest prudence and the most careful cir- 
or to mitigate them. Such is its indelible (cumspection. But, in short, if it did so hap- 
and never varying character. Not only is it ( pen that the accused was pronounced a heretic, 
an error, it is even a crime to maintain, or yet ( the tribunal, in this case, after having ordered 
to suppose, that the priesthood can ever pro- (the confiscation of his property, made him 
nounce the sentence of death upon any one. over, for the legal punishment, to the secular 
In the history of France, there is a grand arm, that is, to the council of Castile, a body 
event which is not sufficiently noticed. It is | of men, than whom nothing in any nation 


confiscation of the criminal’s property; and 
(even this was always remitted, whenever he 
thought proper to abjure his errors within the 
term, so called, “of Grace.” (Rep. p. 33.) 
It does not appear quite clear from the instru- 


that which regards the Templars. These un- could be more enlightened, more learned, or. 


fortunate beings, whether guilty or not, (this ‘ more impartial. If the proofs alleged against 
is not here the question) petitioned earnestly ( the accused did not appear evident, or if even, 
to be tried by the tribunal of the ee ‘though guilty, he did not remain obstinate, the 
“knowing well,” say their historians, « that, if) only punishment which then was inflicted on 
they could only succeed in obtaining ils scene s( him, was simply an act of abjuration, per- 
for their judges, they should run no risk of being 
condemned to death.” 

The king of France, however, aware of) 


this, and of the inevitable consequences of( family of the criminal; and to the criminal 


formed in the church, and attended by certain 


“ 
( 
( 
( 
e4 


prescribed ceremonies. It is true, all this im- 
plied a certain measure of disgrace to the 


this appeal of the Templars, formed now his § himself it involved the incapacity of exer- 
own determination. He shuthimself up with ( cising any public employment. (R. p. 65.) 
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I am, however, perfectly convinced that, in} And let me here ask your particular atten- 
regard of these latter dispositions, they were 2 tion to the following observations, that, inde- 
but the artifices of clemency, invented for the | pendently of the favorable presumptions which 
express purpose of sheltering the greatest cri- ) arise from the composition alone of the tribu- 
minals. Certain facts which have come to my nal of the Inquisition, it moreover supposes 
own knowledge, and, above all, the character and presents an infinite number of particular 
itself of the tribunal, leave no doubt whatso-  mitigations, which all turn out to the advan- 
ever upon my mind in these respects. tage of the accused, and which are known 
The tribunal of the Inquisition is composed ) only by experience. 
of one supreme head named the Grand Jn-5 But, in order not to dwell any longer upon 
quisitor, who is always either an archbishop ) this part of my subject, I will at once place 
or a bishop; of eight ecclesiastical counsel- before you one of the sentences of the Inqui- 
lors, of whom six are always seculars, and two ) sition, of the most severe and rigorous charac- 
regulars—one of these invariably a Domini-( ter. It is one which, without ordering the 
can, in virtue of a privilege granted to the ) death of the criminal (that is impossible), still 
Dominican order by Philip the Third; the ) draws that punishment after it, on the supposi- 
other, a religious of any other order, accord- | tion that the guilt be such as the law ordains 
ing to the regulation of Charles the Third. ) shall be visited by this infliction. The fol- 
The youngest of the secular counsellors acts | lowing is the form and nature of the sentence. 
the part of attorney general, and in certain) « We hare declared, and do hereby declare, 
cases, calls in to his assistance two of the ( that the accused, N. N., is convicted of being an 
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counsellors of Castile. I however suppose, ) apostate heretic ;* an encourager and con- 
at the same time, that they are always called ) cealer of heretics; a false and pretended con- 
together, whenever there is question of any\ rrssanr;t and a relapsed impenitent ; by 
capital punishment. From this plain and ) which crimes he has incurred the punishments 
simple exposition of facts, you cannot but feel ( of the greater excommunication, and the confis- 
how groundless and fictitious are those two ) cation of all his goods to the profit of the royal 
phantoms of Voltaire, as well as of thousands \ chamber and of his majesty’s attorney general.t 
of other ignorant and prejudiced writers, pro) We moreover declare that the accused ought to 
claiming the Inquisition, « @ bloody and fright- ) be left, as we now leave him, to justice and to the 


~— 


‘ ws - esa 
ful monument of monkish power.” ‘There is, ) secular arm, entreating these, and very affec- 


surely, nothing very terrific in the circum- / tionately, and in the best and strongest manner 
stance of seeing two humble religious united ‘ that we can, cHARGING them to treat the crimi- 
with eleven or thirteen judges; whilst, as for) n@l with kindness and compassion.” 

the poor insulted Dominicans, to whom the | The Spanish author of * The Inquisition Un- 


public prejudice attributes all the odium of) mashed,” who has furnished me with the above 
the Inquisition, your candor will, I am sure, | 


allow that these men are wholly undeserving * The question, therefore, is not of a pure and 
: ee Pe } an ) ) simple heretic, but of an apostate heretic, that is, 
of the unjust imputation thus cast upon them. ( (¢ Spanish subject convicted of having aposta- 
Whoever considers attentively the whole § tized, and of having given exterior proofs of his 

~ . ° y . >>° Shp i 2<e ae 7 
form and order of the tribunal, cannot but be ) a ; for without these no trial would have 

° % Sst aken Pp ace. 

compelled to admit that it would be difficult to + This relates to the crime of relapse. For 
conceive any possible court of justice, whose ) the fact is, the criminal who confessed his crime 
aaa 3 and who said, ‘‘J have sinned, and I repent,’’ 
composition is better calculated to prevent or ) was always absolved at the tribunal of the Inqui- 
to efface even the slenderest suspicion of cru- ) $!tion; an example of clemency, this, such as can 
ity t] al ieee % - ity of 2° where be found in any other court of justice. 
elty, or rather (1 will venture to say it) o ) But should the criminal, after this act of mercy, 


simple severity. There is no one, provided ) ee to his _—— oe in as on is - 
. ae: ciared ‘‘ a false and pretended confessant, and a 

he but understands the spirit and maxims of ? relapsed Goer 

the Catholic priesthood, but must be con-} 4+ Thus the tribunal is purely royal, notwith- 

‘standing the ecclesiastical fiction; and all the 

fine phrases and declamations against sacerdotal 

avidity come to nothing. 


vinced that, in its tribunals, mercy will neces- 
sarily hold the sceptre. 
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details, pretends, it is true, that the clause It is, moreover, a fact that the Inquisition 


thus recommending mercy, is no other than a (does not, itself, condemn any one to the pun- 
mere unavailing formality, and of no service )ishment of death ordained by the dictate of 
to the criminal. And, in order to prove this, (the laws. This is a matter purely and essen- 
he cites the words of Van-Espen, according \ tially civil, be the appearances ever so much 
to whom the protestation made by the tribu- ) against it. And upon this point the commit- 
nal is little else than a kind of external for- { tee itself of the Cortes agrees with the author 
mality, which, nevertheless, is dear to the church. ) of ** The Inquisition Unmasked,’’ whom I have 
Now this objection does not, after all, in ( cited already. 

any degree weaken the general proposition,) ‘Philip the Second,” says the committee, 
that the Inquisilion never, 1TsELF, condemns ( ‘‘‘the most absurd of princes,’ was the real 
any one to death; and that, oN NO OCCASION, | pinaiibae of the Inquisition. It was his refined 

policy that exalted it to the height of authori- 

( 


will there be found the name of any priest in- 
ty to which it rose. Our monarchs have al- 


scribed on any warrant for such execution. 
Where the laws of Spain ordain the pun- ) ways rejected the counsels and suspicions 
ishment of death for such or such a crime, the ( which, at times, have been addressed to them 
courts of justice cannot, of course, oppose ) against this tribunal. And their reasons were, 
them. Thus, if the Inquisition, after the most because, in every case, they were the abso. 
diligent investigation, and from the clearest ‘Jute masters of naming g, suspending, or dis- 
evidence, find the accused guilty of the crimes ( missing the inquisitors ; whilst, at the same 
imputed to him, its judgment then, if it be a ‘time, themselves had nothing to apprehend 
case of death, regulated by the laws, will ) from the tribunal.” (Rep. p. 69.) 
therefore be followed by death. Butwith this ( From these concessions of the committee, I 
the tribunal itself has nothing at all to do; — it evident that the tribunal of the In- 
and it is and for ever will be true, that it never ( quisition was completely under the control, 
condemns any one, however guilty, to death. \ not of the priesthood, but of the civil or royal 
The civil power acts, and has the authority to authority. Or, if the preceding passage do 
act, as it thinks proper. But if, by virtue of § not convince you of this, I will cite to you 
the foregoing clause, ‘dear to the church,” its ) another from the same report, in which the 
judges condemned any innocent man to death, } committee observes that “in no papal bull 
themselves, in such case, would be the great ) can it be found that the supreme council has 
o-fending criminals. the right to decide any cause in the absence 
Hence that unceasingly repeated expres- of the grand inquisitor, but which, however, 
sion, calling the Inquisition ‘ a@ bloody tribu- (is constantly done, without the slenderest dif- 
nal,” is not merely groundless, but absurd. it Whence the reporter of the com- 





There does not, there cannot exist, any where, / mittee concludes that, ‘‘in these cases, the 
a tribunal but what, unhappily, is sometimes { counsellors act, not as ecclesiastical, but as royal 
under the necessity of condemning the crim- ) judges.” (R. p.35.) But, beyond all this, is 
inal to death, and which is irreproachable for (it not an incontestable fact that, «neither at 
doing so, provided it but executes the law up- ) present nor formerly, could any order of the In- 
quisition be, I do not say executed, but so much 
and which even would be justly reproachable ) as published, without the previous consent of the 
if it did not execute the law upon such testi- (king? (R. p. 89.) 
mony.* ’ It was for these reasons that the kings of 
(Spain have, at all periods, been strongly at- 
* There is not a more common nor a more fa- ‘ tached to the Inquisition. Thus Charles the 
vorite expression among Protestant writers, as : Fifth, when petitioned by the states of Arra- 


well as among the Protestant public, than to call 

all the criminals that are condemned by this tri- | Son and Castile to render the proceedings of 
bunal, “ the victims of the inquisition.” They | 

are no more ‘‘ victims’’ than are all other crimi- tion never, but at the last extremity, and after 
nals who are ee to death in virtue of a legal \ ( every effort to reclaim the accused criminal, 


sentence. it is even true that the Inquisi- | makes him over to the civil power. 


on the most positive and the clearest evidence ; 
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the Inguisition less severe, replied (for he { acter of the Inquisition. From it, and from 
was a prince who pretty well understood the } the facts which I have cited, you will be con- 
art of ruling) to their address in terms the ‘ vinced how groundless are the notions which 
most ambiguous, seeming to grant every thing, ) the public every where entertain of this tri- 
and yet, in reality, granting nothing. (R. p.(bunal; and how unjust the calumnies with 
50.) Whence Garnier, a historian, who on ) which the infidel and Protestant writers have 


this subject is, of all others, the least to be ( so bitterly assailed it.* 


suspected, very candidly allows that “ the re- 
ligious Inquisition was nothing more nor less) _* “In April, 1815,” it is stated in the Madrid 
a li tla Mi ial ) Gazette, ‘* Ferdinand VII made a visit to the va- 
than a political institution. ) rious prisons of the Inquisition, when, having cu- 
It is a fact which merits notice, that in the ) riously ae ee stage, in excel- 

. . . ) dency, the inguisitor general, who had accoOmpa- 

year 1519, the Arragonese had obtained from ‘ aed his majesty, addressed him as hives : 
Leo the Tenth the complete concession of all / oe said, ‘* your majesty os we sg 
: sys : . . ) these subterrancous prisons ; these frightful dun- 
their petitions upon this subject, a circum- ) geons; these biieiteets of torture, against 
stance which strikingly points out the spirit ) which, in the height of their delirium, the ene- 
mies of the throne and the altar declaim so furi- 
ously. Have you, then, seen the ministers of the 
God of peace transformed into so many Neros 
and Dioclesians, kindling and fanning the flames 
; é 7 : . ) Of funeral piles, and indulging themselves in eve- 
that he might not disgust the king, issued, in ry atrocity that cruelty and barbarity can invent ? 
1520, the bull in which he approves of Charles’ ) Your majesty has observed that the prisons are 
‘clean and decent, and even commodious: and 


( 

conduct. (R. p. 52.) that the ministers of the holy office know how to 
\ 
( 


ES 


of the church, and the character of her pon- 
tiffs. However, Charles V opposed the exe- 
cution of the papal bulls; and Leo, in order 


I have thus stated to your lordship the char- ) unite mildness and mercy with justice. May 
. God grant that this visit of your majesty may 
have the happy effect of undeceiving men who 


* Hist. de Charlemagne. have abandoned the paths of truth.’’ 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A) eloquence, and industry, to mislead and de- 

Ir is to the injustice, principally, and the ( ceive the public. Cobbett has asserted, in one 
illiberality of the Protestant writers, that the ) of his Registers, that «he verily believes that 
Jearned author, the Count De Maistre, in his? there are more lies in English books than in all 
various works attributes the hostility of the ) the other books in the world put together.” At 
infidel writers to the Catholic religion; pre-) all events, I do think this fact true, that, 


cisely as he also, in like manner, imputes the among all the multitude of the antagonists of 


infidelity of these men to the principles of ) the Catholic religion in this country, there is 
Protestantism. The circumstance, indeed, of / not so much as one who, pretending to de- 
the injustice and illiberality of the Protestant ) scribe it, does not misrepresent it; or who, af- 
writers, in whatever relates to the Catholic re- ) fecting to refute its tenets, does not distort, in- 
ligion, is too notorious to be called in question. } sult, and vilify them. Whence it is that there 
It is, among them all, “ La fable convenue,”— ) is not any one prejudice so deeply burnt into 
a matter of course. At least it is so, and pe- ) the English mind as the hostility to what is 
culiarly so, in this country; “Za nation,” ) vulgarly denominated “ popery.” 

says the count, “la plus aisée & tromper ; la There are various causes which, besides the 
plus difficile a détromper ; etla plus puissante ) misrepresentations of our religion, account for 
pour tromper les autres.’’ This opinion is cor- the general hostility to it. Thus it is a fact, 
rect: for in no nation are there so many sects ) which may be traced in every age and coun- 
and impositions ; no where so many preju- / try, that, whenever or wherever men sepa- 
dices and delusions ; no where greater talents, | rated themselves from the parent church, they 
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at once became its bitterest enemies. Such 
has uniformly been the case with every here- 
sy and schism that has risen up in the Christ- 
ian world. But where, added to this, it has 
moreover been the fact that any new sect or 
heresy has proved triumphant over the parent 
institute, despoiling it of its riches, seizing 
upon its sanctuaries, &c., it in this case be- 
comes also the obvious but unhappy interest 


of such sect or heresy, by every artifice of 


policy and by every instrument of violence, 
to retain the unhallowed usurpation, and to 
depress and persecute the plundered church. 


This is the very instinct and first dictate of 


injustice. Accordingly, describing the con- 
duct of this country in relation to the Catholic 
religion, the eloquent and patriotic Parnell, in 
his Historical Apology, says: “ To keep alive 
the prejudices of the public, the government em- 
ployed all its long chain of influence and activ- 
ity. It organized every exertion in reviving, in- 
venting, and circulating every libel and slander, 
every pitiful jealousy, every sordid suggestion, 
every fierce defiance, against the doctrines, opin- 
ions, character and persons of the Catholics.” 
Such as these, no doubt, are the surest means 
of retaining power, and of keeping possession 
of what the violence of injustice had acquired. 


But in fact it is true that the very name itself 


of « Protestant” —a name not denoting any re- 
ligion whatsoever ; for the atheist is just as 
much a Protestant as is the believer in the 
Thirty-nine Articles,—this name itself is a 
name of rancor and hostility. 

It is owing, therefore, to the above and many 
such like causes that there exists in this coun- 
try a spirit of ill-will and bigotry towards the 
parent church, such as is now unknown in 
every other Protestant state. Gibbon, indeed, 
asserts that “the English are the most credu- 
lous and fanatic of any nation in Europe.”’ At 
all events, this is certain, that in no other na- 
tion in Europe are there employed so many 
means and instruments, so much industry and 
artifice, so many falsehoods, insults, and in- 
vectives, to poison, inflame, and mislead the 
public mind, in relation to the Catholic re- 
ligion, as have always been and are still made 
use of in this pretendedly liberal and enlight- 
ened country. It is, indeed, fortunate for us 
that the men who now daily write and speak, 

Vo. I.—No. 1. 































and preach and inveigh against us, have not 
also the power to do more. I doubt much 
whether words alone would satisfy them, and 
whether they would not bring back those good 
olden days when “the persecution of Calho- 
lics,” as Hume relates, “‘ was called THE GOLD- 
EN REINS OF DISCIPLINE.” 


(3)—The Doctrines of the Albigenses. 


Whoever is acquainted with the doctrines 
and conduct of the Albigenses will, if candid, 
allow that the former were so impious and de- 
testable, the latter so violent and seditious, as 
not only to have justly awakened the vigilance 
of the states in which they prevailed, but, 
moreover, to have called down upon them the 
just severities of the law. Their doctrines, 
borrowed, many of them, from those of Manes, 
were such as follow :—They believed, like 
the Manicheans, in two principles or creators, 
the one good, the other bad; in two Christs, 
the one good, who had not as yet appeared in 
the world, the other bad, who had appeared in 
a fantastic body, and who had died and risen 
up again only in appearance. They denied 
the resurrection of the body; condemned all 
the sacraments ; rejected matrimony ; and be- 
lieved the procreation of children to be a 
crime. To these and other profane opinions 
were added the most decided hatred of the hi- 
erarchy, and their endeavors, by violence and 
the grossest insults, to overturn it—declaim- 
ing loudly and for ever against the power and 
riches of the clergy. Their morals, corres- 
ponding with their doctrines, were in the 
highest degree infamous and abominable: 
whence, also, they received those detestable 
appellations, expressive of their disorders,— 
‘‘ Pifres, Patarins, Poplicolins, Cathari,” &c. 

It was in consequence, more or less, of the 
aforesaid doctrines, but chiefly from the vio- 
lence and excesses of their conduct, that they 
at length drew down upon themselves the se- 
verities of that crusade which has furnished a 
multitude of the Protestant writers, and their 
copyists the incrédules, with such ample 
room and with such delightful materials for 
insult and declamation. I do not, indeed, pre- 
tend to say that the punishments sometimes 
inflicted by Simon De Montfort, did not ex- 
ceed the measure both of mercy and justice. 
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Such probably was the fact. But then te 
were provoked by the grossest profanations of 

religion, by the greatest excesses and disor- 

ders, and by the most savage cruelties exer- 

cised upon the Catholics.* 

It is a circumstance, also, which should be 
remarked,—that, for forty years before Mont- 
fort’s crusade, every method had been os 
ployed to correct the errors, and to appease 
the disorders of the deluded fanatics,—in- 
struction, mildness, &c. In 1147, St. Bernard 
went amongst them, armed only ‘with the 
sword of the Spirit—the word of God;”— 
and the virtues, and sanctity, of his life. In 
like manner, Voltaire himself observes,—St. 
Dominic went, also, amongst them, carrying 
with him no other than the same gentle and ) 
« Saint Dominique,” 


ers” 


persuasive influences. 
he says, “qui avoit accompagné L’Eveque 
D’ Osma,—trés homme de bien,—d Toulouse, 
donna, avec lui, example, d’une vie apostol- 
ique ; et parut souhaiter, qu’on n’employa jamais 
d'autres armes que la persuasion, et la bonne 
vie.” —Hist. Gen. 

It was, in fact, only when all these, and 
such like expedients had proved unavailing, 
that recourse was had to the measures of 
severity, and repression. In 1179, the Coun- 
cil of Lateran, alleging its reasons for sanc- 
tioning these,—remarked ;—** They,” (the in- 
surgent fanatics) ‘respect neither the churches 
nor the monasteries. They spare neither or- 
phans, age nor sex. They plunder, and lay 
waste, every thing, when we exhort the faithful 
courageously to oppose their ravages.” Such 
as these were the causes, and such the mo- 
tives of the crusade, undertaken against the 
Albigenses.—And, where, in fact, is the na- 
tion, that, even now, under similar provoca- 
tions, and excesses, as the above, would not 
adopt severe, and powerful measures to re- 


* “Certain writers,’ says Mosheim, ‘ who 
have accustomed themselves to entertain a high 
idea of the sanctity of all those who, in the mid- 
dle ages, aanelet 
Rome, suspect the inquisitors of having attrib- 
uted falsely impious doctrines to the Albigenses. 
But this suspicion is entirely groundless. Their 
shocking violation of decency was a consequence 
of their pernicious system. They looked upon 


decency and modesty as marks of inward corrup- 
tion. Ceriain enthusiasts amongst them main- 
tained that the believer could not sin, let his con- 
d - be ever so horrible or atrocious.—Eccles. Hist. 
vol. iii. ( 





press them? If the reader will only reeall the 
conduct of this Protestant country towards 
Catholic Ireland, he may trace in this, and in 
the savage cruelties, exercised upon its Cath- 
olic subjects,—I do not say, reasons to justify 
the cruelties of Montfort—no reasons can 
justify cruelty,—but, reasons to silence much 
of the severity and inconsistency of their re- 
proaches against him.* 


* It should seem a somewhat singular fact, 
that—considering the doctrines, and the conduct, 
of the Albigenses, our English Protestant divines, 
many of them,—such as Fulke, Sparke, Bulk- 
ley, &c.,—and even still, several modern ones,— 
lay claim to these fanatics, as the early ancestors 
of their Church. It is true, they were Protes- 
tants; but, so also were all, and every one, of 
the impure, profane, and impious sects, that, at 
every period since the dawn of Christianity, se- 
parated themselves from the Catholic Church. 
Ail these were Protestant. Jewell, indeed, 
speaking of the Albigenses, says of them: 
** They are none of ours.”’ However, if other 
Protestants are fond of the genealogy, we greet 
them, as welcome to it. 

Almost equally singular it is in the eyes of the 
Catholic, that our Protestant writers should 
claim, as another link in the chain of their an- 
cestry, the cognate sect,—sprung principally 
from the former,—of the Lollards. And yet, 
such, also, is the fact. Speaking of these heret- 
ics, Southey,—a not incompetent judge, says of 


.( them: ‘* Undoubtedly, the Lollards were highly 


dangerous. The greater number of them were 
eager for havoc; and held opinions, incompatible 
with the peace of society. They would have 
stripped the churches ; destroyed the monasteries ; 
confiscated the church lands ; and proclaimed the 
principle, that the saints should possess the earth. 
The public safety required, that such opinions 
should be repressed, founded, as they were, upon 
gross error.’’—Book of the Church. 
Accordingly, in order to suppress these enthu- 
siasts, it was the practice in this country, until 
the reign of the Second Charles, to oblige all 
sheriffs of counties to take the following oath: 
** You shall do all your pain, and diligence, to 
destroy, and make cease, all manner of heresies, 
commonly called Lollaries, within your baili- 
wick.”? Reflecting upon this oath, D’Israeli, from 
whom I have cited it, remarks: ‘* T'’he Lollards 
were the most ancient of Protestants, and had 
practised Luther’s sentiments. It was, in fact, 
condemning the established religion of the coun- 
try.’’— (Curiosities of Literature. )—Hence, then, 
that our present defenders of the Established 
Church should still cling to these men, as their 
religious ancestors, is rather a matter of surprise. 


themselves from the Church of (| However, so it is:—They feel, and own, the ne- 


cessity of an ancestry, some where ; and as they 
can trace this, no where, but through the igno- 
minious links of the Albigenses, and the Lol- 
lards, so they are reduced to adopt,—and as | 
have said, they are welcome to it,—the strange, 
and singular genealogy.—‘* But, such,” says Dr. 
Heylin, “‘is the humour of some men, as to call 
every separation from the Church of Rome the 
Gospev.””—Animadversions on Fuller. 
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} 
of upwards of a century, it has never, on any 
occasion, nor for any crime, condemned one 


single criminal to death. Neither, indeed, 


(c)—The Inquisition, a Political Institution. 


‘« Inquisition,” says M. Guizot,—there can 


be no better authority,—< fit, d’abord, plus 
politique, que religieuse ; et destinée a maintenir 
Vordre, plus tét qua défendre la foi.” —( Hist. 
Mod. Lect. 11.) Such, certainly, was the 
fact. The Inquisition was established, and 
preserved, as a political instrument, in the 
hands of government, to aid the police, and to 
repress disorder, much more than as a spiritual 





~~ 


did the popes, in the establishment of this tri- 
bunal, nor in the order and forms of its pro- 
ceedings, ever adopt the plans, and measures, 
of the monk Torquemada. 

Even in Spain itself, where the severity of 
the institution was the most awful,—even 
there, the infliction of the penalty of death 
was, comparatively speaking, but of rare oc- 


engine, in the hands of the clergy, to suppress hinds Thus, the inveterate Limborch, 
heresy, or to punish heretics. Thus, it was‘ presenting a long list of criminals, during a 
no where established, but at the solicitation of ) long length of period, admits. that, out of all 
princes ;—no where acted, or exercised any ' these, only fifteen men and four women,— 
power, but under the authority, and by the ) alas, far too great a number,—were executed. 
direction of princes. The popes, save in But, then, they were executed for the same 
their own dominions,—never erected it in any ) crimes,—sacrilege, gross profanations, treason, 
kingdom,—although, at the'request of certain ) witcheraft, &c.,—for which, during the mid- 
princes, they were induced to sanction its in- dle ages, they would have been equally put to 
troduction. But, they even, sometimes did ) death in this country, or in any other country 
this with reluctance. It is, by no means,—as of Europe. And then, too, these executions 
the Protestants assert it is,—an institution, in- were ordained, not by the spiritual authority, 
vented, and exclusively created, by the arti- \ but by the civil power of the tribunal. 

fices, and the authority, of the popes. Thisis) After all, be all this as it may,—it is still 
one of the numberless falsehoods, maintained ( true, that neither the institution of the Inqui- 
by our Protestant writers, in order to render ) sition, nor its punishments, have any thing to 


our religion odious. 


do, either with any article of Catholic faith, 
nor with any point of Catholic discipline. It 


There is no learned person,—provided that ( states and nations,—-and these too, eminently 


he be not deeply prejudiced,—but will own, 
that the imputations, so often cast upon the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, by the Protestant 
writers, are very grossly exaggerated ; and for 
the most part, the fictions of bigotry, and the 
inventions of ill-will. Thus, Voltaire him- 
self, Montesquieu, Bourgoing, and many 
others, who have inveighed against the tribu- 
nal, still candidly allow, that its enemies have 
attributed to it a multitude of cruelties and 
excesses, of which it is wholly guiltless. 
Voltaire even reproaches these men with hav- 
ing forged a number of false tales and doubt- 
ful facts, for the express purpose of inflaming 
the public mind, and of rendering the institu- 
tion hateful. 

In the papal dominions, for example, the 
Inquisition is the most lenient of courts,— 
more lenient far, than any of our ecclesiasti- 
cal courts in this country. During the course 


Catholic,—England, Ireland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, Naples ;—whilst, in France and Ven- 
ice, it could never obtain any permanent 
establishment. It was even in many states, 
and places, viewed with just as much aversion 
by the Catholic, as now it is reprobated by the 
Protestant. At present, I am convinced, that 
there is no English Catholic, but what rejoices 
at its suppression. 


At the same time, I believe this,—that, if 


the disciples of the modern school of philoso- 
phism,—aye, and a certain portion of our 
English Protestants,—the men who inveigh 
so fiercely against persecution,—if these had 
the power to do all they wish, in relation to 
the Catholic religion,—they would establish 
an Inguisition against it, even more tyranni- 
cal than that of Spain. For, only look at the 
conduct of the former, whilst they reigned 
triumphant, during’ the French revolution. 
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They then not only persecuted, profaned, and ) ists, they have not only again persecuted, de- 
destroyed, as much as they could do it, every; filed, and insulted, every thing connected 
thing Catholic, but they murdered, with savage | with religion, but they have sacrificed, also, 
cruelty, whole hecatombs of its priesthood. } thousands of its unoffending clergy. The 
Or look equally at the conduct of these men, { greatest of persecutors have been the very 
while they recently domineered, or now dom- ‘men who have the most loudly condemned. 
ineer in Spain. Like the French revolution- persecution. 


EPIPHANY. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, ; Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean ; 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; ) Myrrh from the forest and gold from the mine? 
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Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of his stall ! 

Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Eden and offerings divine ; 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gold would his favor secure ; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor! 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


MARIA, 


OR CONFIDENCE IN GOD ULTIMATELY REWARDED. 


Translated from the French. 


CHarpter I. 
The Dalembert Family. 


T the close of the gloomy period of the 

revolution, France, which had been the 
theatre of the most horrible crimes, enjoyed 
at length some repose in the hope of calmer 
and better days. Shortly after this epoch, of 
terrible memory, Mr. De Surville, who had 
almost miraculously escaped the axe of the 
executioner, after a painful journey, arrived at 
Rosny, a handsome village on the left bank of 
the Seine, fifteen leagues from Paris ; andim- 
mediately repaired to the house of his uncle 
Dalembert. This highly respectable gentle- 
man, who had formerly held an office under 
the government, lost a considerable part of his 
fortune by obliging a friend who betrayed his 


confidence. This misfortune, which prevent- 
ed him from doing all the good that his gener- 
ous heart suggested, was followed by another, 
which made him a prey to the most poignant 
grief: he had just lost his wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved. 

On the day of his nephew’s arrival, he said 
to him, sighing : «‘ My dear friend, your aunt, 
whose Christian education and domestic vir- 
tues were the admiration of all who knew her, 
has left this earthly scene. After a long and 
painful illness, she expired in my arms, after 
having received the consolations of religion. 
She recommended to me, with all a mother’s 
love, her daughter whom she had placed un- 
der the care of the Ladies of Providence. I 
solemnly promised to watch over Ernestina 
with the solicitude of a father. She then 
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pressed my hand for the last time, and her 
pure soul winged its flight to heaven, there to 
share in the happiness of the just. 

«©The news of her death spread a general 
gloom among the poor of the neighborhood. 
All tongues were eloquent in proclaiming her 
charity ; every one cited some incident in her 
life. It was a moving spectacle to behold the 
multitude of poor but pious people who ac- 
companied her remains to the grave! Their 
tears plainly proved how deeply they felt the 
loss of their benefactress.” 

In this manner did Mr. Dalembert relate to 
his nephew all the details of his wife’s last ill- 
ness. In the agony of his feelings, he saw no 
prospect of happiness here below. All his 
affection was now lavished on his beloved 
daughter, who alone could enable him to bear 
up against the affliction which imbittered his 
existence. 

Madam Dalembert had implanted in the 
mind of Ernestina the first notions of regu- 
larity, good taste, decorum, and punctuality in 
the discharge of her duty, qualities which so 
highly adorn the female character. What she 
left unfinished the virtuous magistrate re- 
solved to complete ; and there was every pros- 
pect that his amiable daughter would become 
an accomplished lady. 

Mr. De Surville, deprived, during his long 
absence, of all communication with Mr. Da- 
lembert, never received news of the event 
which had inflicted so deep a wound on the 
heart of his uncle. Moved at the account 
which he had just heard, he threw himself in- 
to his arms, promising to remain with him. 
“If I cannot,” said he, ‘make you forget the 
keenness of your anguish, I will endeavor at 
least to diminish the bitterness of your regret 
for the worthy object of your affection.” 

The kind attentions of his nephew and of 
the respectable curate of Rosny were some al- 
leviation to the grief of Mr. Dalembert ; they 
remained with him, and omitted nothing that 
might console him in his painful position. 

Every day, after having assisted at the Mass 
of the virtuous curate, they took a morning 
walk together. Mr. Dalembert, having re- 
ceived a polished education, knew perfectly 
well how to enliven these little interviews, 
and took great pleasure in relating to his 


\ 


nephew the history of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

Early one morning, Mr. De Surville, after 
having thanked God for his kind protection 
during the night, went down into his uncle’s 
garden, which was much admired for the 
beauty of its walks, and for the profusion of 
flowers which embalmed the air with their 
exquisite fragrance. His attention was after- 
wards arrested by a collection of valuable 
plants from which his uncle prepared medi- 
cines to be distributed gratuitously among the 
poor of the neighborhood. 

He next directed his steps towards a little 
observatory, the favorite resort of his uncle, 
from which there was a magnificent view. 
Mr. De Surville having heard his uncle ex- 
press a desire to have a faithful sketch of the 
landscape seen from his observatory, and hav- 
ing nothing more at heart than to gratify his 
wishes, took out his pencil and album, and 
immediately set to work. 

Having made his drawing, in which he 
omitted no object worthy of notice, he re- 
turned to the parlor to pay the morning salu- 
tation to his uncle. He found him holding in 
his hand a letter which he had just received 
from his daughter, and which he had not yet 
opened. <‘ Well, Charles,” said he, “let us 
go to the garden, and read together Ernestina’s 
letter.” 

They seated themselves on the grass under 
the shade of some willows, and read the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“My dear father,— 

‘* To-morrow will be the feast of your 
holy patron Saint Louis; a happy day for me, 
since it affords me an opportunity of telling 
you how much satisfaction I feel in assuring 
you of my gratitude and filial affection. I 
daily beg of God in my prayers to prolong 
your life; and I hope he will grant my peti- 
tion, that you may long continue to be my 
guide and my support. I have no flowers to 
present to you, my beloved father; but the 
sincere and tender language of the heart will 
better prove the sentiments and affection of 
your respectful and devoted daughter. Whilst 
I write, I experience the most lively emotion. 
Pardon me the tears which I give to the mem- 
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ory of my excellent mother, whom I lost at | quantity of bread which a charitable person 
so tender an age, and of whose many virtues ; gave him every week for the poor of the par- 
I am constantly reminded by your unceasing | ish. 
kindness.” —*I feared, my dear De Surville, that I was 
(making you wait ; but your uncle will excuse 
This letter was much admired by Mr. Da- me when he knows that the performance of 
lembert, and not less so by his nephew, who | ay act of charity occasioned my delay.” 
had already felt the highest esteem for hia } —« Yes, Mr. Mondray, you know well the 


cousin Ernestina. ( heart of my generous relative : is he not, like 
The Abbé Mondray entered as they were | you, the friend of the unfortunate ?” 
finishing the letter. The object of his visit ) —“He certainly is—and he will one day 


was to compliment “ friend on his feast-day. | receive from the hand of God the reward of his 
He earnestly grasped his hand, and repeated ) good works.” 
the assurance of his friendship in a manner } 
which proved all the sincerity of his good | —— 
wishes. CuaptTer II. 
The turn of the nephew came next: after ) 
having tenderly embraced his uncle, he a Unexpected proposal.— The Convent of Provt- 
ed him the drawing which he hadmade. Mr. } oe. 
: Mr. De Surville returned with the abbé, and 
) 
| 


on the way acquainted him with his intention 


Dalembert was agreeably surprised ; and the 
value of the offering was enhanced by the re- 
flection that it was the production of a mem- ) of asking his cousin in marriage. 
ber of his family. —* Your uncle, I think, will not refuse,” 
Eager to verify the fidelity of the picture, said the abbé; “he is well acquainted with 
he induced his two friends to accompany him you, knows your integrity and your attach- 
to the observatory, where he placed upon a) ment to your religion ; in my opinion he could 
table the drawing of his nephew, which was ) not make a better selection for his daughter. 
found to be a faithful representation of the Miss Ernestina is truly virtuous, and a model 
landscape before them. of piety ; happy would you be, my friend, in 
«« My friend,” said Mr. Dalembert, “your ) the possession of such a treasure.” 
work is perfect; I congratulate you on your | — Yes, my dear abbé, I know full well 
talent. I shall soon go to Paris to embrace | her value; if my uncle will but second my 
my dear Ernestina; I will show her your ) desires, I shall soon be united with Ernestina ; 
present, which I intend to have handsomely ( but I am at a loss how to break the matter to 
framed and placed here in the observatory. ) him; ifI might presume torequest you . . .” 
If unforeseen circumstances one day separate( Mr. De Surviile, entirely taken up with 
us, my dear Charles, I shall at least have be- \ what he was saying to the abbé, had not per- 
fore my eyes a memento which will frequent- ( ceived the near approach of his uncle, who 
ly urge me to entreat our heavenly Father to ' was coming to meet them. 
bestow his blessings on my beloved nephew.” When they came to the parlor, they sat 





After a long walk in the garden, the Abbé ‘down to dinner, after which they passed the 
Mondray withdrew, in order to attend to some ) evening in agreeable and instructive conver- 
duties of his ministry. Mr. Dalembert and (sation. Charlesaccompanied thecurate home, 
his nephew accompanied him to the door, and ) and as they walked along, elicited from him a 
made him promise to take a family eve iennion to communicate his project to his un- 
with them the following day. The good cu- ‘cle. He could not sleep quietly. that night in 
rate having accepted the invitation of his ( consequence of the agitation caused by the 
friends, they then separated. position in which he was placed; he constant- 

The next day, the abbé not appearing at / ly fluctuated between the hope of having his 
the appointed hour, Charles went to meet him. | proposal acceded to by his uncle and cousin, 
He found him at his residence, distributing a j and the fear of having it rejected. 
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At the dawn of day, he took his gun, and Mr. De Surville, appreciating the kindness 
went to hunt in the forest, in order to leave the \ of his uncle, left the arrangement of the whole 
curate of Rosny and Mr. Dalembert perfectly { matter to him, relying fully on his friendship, 
free in their conversation. ‘ which he had hitherto experienced on every 

The abbé lost no time in laying the propo- ) occasion. 
sal of Charles before his uncle. The fatherof{ After a few days of preparation for his jou:- 
Ernestina, unwilling to force the inclinations ) ney, Mr. Dalembert set out for the convent of 
of his daughter, told the abbé that he would ( the Ladies of Providence. 
speak to her on the subject. “It would,” said ‘ The abbé and Charles accompanied our 
he, “be a source of satisfaction to me to see / traveller to the carriage, where they took their 
her united with my nephew ; but no consider- ‘leave of him, wishing him a pleasant jaunt 
ation will ever induce me to use my paternal / andasafereturn. The carriage, which Charles 
authority in order to wring from her an invol- ‘ watched with aching eyes, soon disappeared 
untary consent. I will consult her very soon, in the distance. 
and if she accepts the offer of her cousin,I{ Nothing remarkable transpired during the 
will place no obstacle to their union. My af- ) journey. Charles, shortly after his uncle’s 
fection for my beloved Ernestina is so great, ( departure, received a letter announcing his ar- 
that I will never oppose her wishes. Should } rival in the Capital. 

Divine Wisdom, which orders all things here? When Mr. Dalembert had rested a little, he 
below, destine her to a religious life, I should ( went to the convent, and called for his dear 
see her take the veil with pleasure ; but far ) Ernestina ; he was introduced into the parlor, 
from me the thought of placing her under the (and the superior of the community soon made 
least constraint! I leave her destiny in the \ her appearance. The good sister, after hav- 
hands of God; what he decides I shall most ( ing described to the happy father, in the most 
certainly approve.” laudatory terms, the exemplary piety, the 

— You are right, sir,” replied the abbé ; / mildness, regularity, and industry of her pu- 
«Jet Providence conduct this delicate matter. | pil, added: 

He who holds our destinies in his hands, is the —< Your daughter, sir, is the model of all 
protector of Ernestina; he will never aban- (the young ladies in our school. God, who 
don her.” formed her noble soul, endowed it with the 

As this conversation was drawing to aclose, ( most precious qualities ; so numerous are her 
Mr. De Surville entered the parlor, in his ) virtues, that it would be difficult to decide 
hunting dress. «I could find no game,” said / which of them is most deserving of our ad- 
he, “‘and my patience was exhausted.” Whilst ‘ miration.” 
speaking, he could not conceal his emotion ) «Accept, madam,” said Mr. Dalembert, 
his blushes betrayed his embarrassment. ‘“‘my sincere thanks; to yuur tender solici- 

—*‘ Poor Charles, you will be more lucky ;/ tude, your unceasing friendship for my daugh- 
another time; but I think something more ‘ter,is she indebted for the good education 
than your impatience brought you back thus ( which she has received ; for all your kindness 
early ; you were no doubt anxious to know (to Ernestina,I return you the assurance of 
what answer I had given to the abbé, who ) my unfeigned gratitude.” 
takes so lively an interest in your welfare.” The superior then intimated her fear that 

— Uncle, you have read my thoughts . . . )she would soon be obliged to part with her 
The virtuous Ernestina, who is your pride, ( pupil, as she was fast approaching the age at 
would also fill up the measure of my happi- ) which parents generally remove their children 
ness; her merit has won my admiration ; may ( from school. 

I aspire to the possession of such a treasure? The father of Ernestina replied that the 
. . . [should be unhappy, indeed, to be forced ? proposal which he was to make to his daugh- 
to abandon all hope of our union.” ter might result in her return to the paternal 

—‘ Be not uneasy, my child; I will men- ; roof. 
tion your proposal to Ernestina, who will,I‘ «If such is the will of heaven,” said Sister 
hope, give her consent.” 
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Dorothea, “I must of course submit to the 
separation.” 

The tears of the pious lady plainly proved 
the profound grief in which she was plunged. 
To conceal her feelings, she withdrew, telling 
him that she would send Miss Ernestina to 
him without delay. In fact, two minutes af- 
ter, the amiable pupil was in the arms of her 
father. 

When her first emotions had subsided, her 
father thought it best to acquaint her at once 
with the object of his visit. 

«« My beloved daughter,” said he, “ you are 
now in your nineteenth year; at that age, a 
young lady’s education is finished, and it be- 
comes her duty to think seriously on her fu- 
ture situation in life. If she embraces the 
married state, she will be called to the dis- 
charge of duties not less sacred than those of 
a daughter. I am persuaded that, if you ac- 
cept the proposal of him who asks your hand 
and heart, you will continue to be a model of 
every virtue. I am growing old, my child; 
and I should not die happy, without knowing 
that you had a protector, and that you would 
be sheltered from the many dangers to which 
life is exposed. I trust that Providence will 
not suffer me to be disappointed in this par- 
ticular. You stand in need of a guide, of a 
heart entirely devoted to your service; and I 
look upon your cousin, who desires to be 
united with you, as possessing all the quali- 
ties that may contribute to your happiness. 
I should scorn, however, to force you to ac- 
cede to his request. If your heart feels the 
least repugnance for the married state, declare 
your sentiments to your father, your best and 
most sincere friend; I solemnly promise that 
your resolution shall be mine; rest assured 
that your decision shall have my unqualified 
approbation. 

«Since your cousin, who has experienced, 
like myself, many reverses, has resided with 
me, I have had occasion to appreciate his per- 
sonal qualities, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that his sentiments and religious princi- 
ples coincide perfectly with yours. Charles 
De Surville is thirty years of age ; his dispo- 
sition is mild, his mind cultivated; he was 
ever a good son and a pious Christian; from 


his early youth, he shunned the company of 
( 


such of his college friends as led a scandalous 
life in Paris, friends who would have caused 
his ruin, had not his elevated sentiments placed 
him far above the influence of their degrading 
excesses. 

“Tam thus explicit, my dear Ernestina, in 
order that yon may be the better enabled to 
give to this affair the serious attention which 
its importance deserves. I will return in two 
days to learn your decision. If you cannot 
make up your mind to leave this abode of vir- 
tue in which you have passed so many years, 
you will be at liberty to remain, and your fath- 
er’s affection will not, on that account, be in 
the least diminished.” 

At these words, a blush suffused the coun- 
tenance of the trembling Ernestina. In her 
embarrassment she durst not raise her eyes ; 
nothing had ever been farther from her thoughts 
than the proposal which she had just heard. 
In taking leave of her father, however, she 
promised to let him know her unalterable reso- 
lution. 

The new position in which Ernestina found 
herself so unexpectedly placed, filled her with 
great anxiety. She reflected seriously on 
what her father had said, but without being 
able to come to a decision. On the one hand, 
the very favorable account of her cousin’s 
good qualities made her incline to accede to 
his wishes; on the other hand, the fear of 
sacrificing her tranquillity urged her to reject 
every offer of this nature. At length, tor- 
mented by the conflict of her feelings, she had 
recourse to the inspirations of heaven, in or- 
der to discover what answer she should give 
her father. She thus addressed herself to Him 
who is the never-failing source of light and 
life: «My God! who hast condescended to 
look favorably on thy creature, I entreat thee 
to guide my inexperienced heart at this diffi- 
cult juncture. Abandon me not, I beseech 
thee ; do thou decide my lot ; grant me an en- 
tire submission to thee; thy holy will be 
done.” 

Ernestina had not a moment of peace ; she 
was still perplexed; nor did any consoling 
thought calm her agitation. A gentle slum- 
ber at length invigorated her, and restored her 
in some measure to her wonted tranquillity. 
In a dream, she thought she heard her good 
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angel say to her: ‘ Ernestina, accept the offer 
of thy cousin he will make thee 
happy. . . God will watch over thee... .” 

Considering her dream as a voice from 
heaven, she promised to obey the command of 
her divine Master. Ernestina, no longer a 
prey to her fears, felt no anxiety for the fu- 
ture. “My answer,” said she, “is ready ; 
my father may now come when he pleases.” 

Mr. Dalembert, on the day appointed, was 
punctual in calling upon his daughter. As 
soon as she saw him, she said to him with her 
characteristic candor: ‘* My dear father, I ac- 
cept the husband of your choice; I do so, be- 
cause I believe such to be the order of Prov- 
idence. You must know, better than any one 
else, the heart that could be united with that 
of your daughter; you cannot have been de- 
ceived ; you love me too sincerely to risk my 
happiness ; I consent to the proposal of my 
cousin.” 

Mr. Dalembert embraced his daughter, and 
said: «Let us thank the Supreme Being, my 
dear child, for the favor which he has con- 
ferred on you; let us thank him for his infi- 
nite goodness ; as nothing now remains to be 
done, you may inform Sister Dorothea that we 
shall set out for Rosny to-morrow.” He then 
wrote to his nephew, informing him of his 
success, and indicating the day of their ar- 
rival. 

Ernestina had but little time to prepare for 
her departure. When her trunk was packed, 
she went to the superior to inform her that 
she was to leave next day, and at the same 
time to testify her gratitude. 

—“TJ must part with you, then, to-morrow, 
my amiable child ! to-morrow ! 
and [ shall see you no more ! O! at 
least in the world which you are about to en- 
ter, think sometimes of Sister Dorothea, who 
so tenderly loved you!” 

This interview greatly excited the sensibil- 
ity of Ernestina. She wept like a child in the 
arms of the kind sister, fondly embraced her, 
and promised never to forget her. The clock, 
which struck during this affecting scene, re- 
minded Ernestina that her father must have 


arrived. 
Whilst Mr. Dalembert was paying his bill, 
Ernestina took leave of her companions, and ) wood to the old and infirm. 
Voi. I1—No. 1. 


after many marks of mutual esteem and friend- 
ship, the young pupil left the community re- 
gretted by all her youthful associates. 

At six in the evening the carriage reached 
Rosny, where the travellers were anxiously 
expected by Charles and the Abbé Mondray. 
Ernestina, naturally timid, was much embar- 
rassed by the attentions paid to her; but she 
was soon placed perfectly at her ease by the 
kind and polite manner in which her cousin 
addressed her. 

The good curate, whom she chose to be her 
director, in a long private conversation with 
her, discovered the solidity of her religious 
principles. ‘ Your daughter,” said he to Mr. 
Dalembert, “is the living image of her moth- 
er! Like her, we shall see Ernestina 
occupied in doing good, and daily drawing up- 
on herself the blessings of the Most High !” 


Cuapter III. 
The Christian Marriage.—The Dowery. 


ERNESTINA was requested to take charge 
of the domestic concerns; a duty which she 
performed in such a manner as to gain the 
confidence and esteem of all under her direc- 
tion. Her kind and amiable disposition con- 
ciliated the affection of the whole family ; 
every one was eager to comply with her de- 
mands. 

Buta short time elapsed before a day was ap- 
pointed for the marriage ceremony. Charles, 
full of joy and hope, went to Paris, whence 
he soon returned, bringing with him a richly 
ornamented basket as a present to his future 
bride. 

Ernestina prepared herself, as every Christ- 
ian should do, to receive the sacrament of 
marriage with proper dispositions; she fer- 
vently begged Almighty God to bless her 
union, and to shower down his ineffable graces 
on her family. Before the nuptial ceremony, 
she made a general confession, and received 
the Holy Encharist, which strengthened her 
soul for the performance of that religious duty. 

The day after her marriage, she manifested 
her charity for the poor, distributing clothes 
among their children, and sending a supply of 
She kindly ex- 
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horted them to bear their poverty with resig- friend ; but when you hear the portion of your 
nation, and to lighten their misery by the ( wife, you will accept it, | am certain. It has 
thought of everlasting happiness in another ) been my wish to give you an agreeable sur- 
and a better world. prise: listen, my dear nephew, to what 1 am 

She administered her household affairs with | about to say:—Whilst your father was wan- 
admirable prudence and economy. Order and ) dering in a foreign land in order to avoid the 
cleanliness were every where observed. The ( cruel persecution of his enemies, his property 
servants performed their daily tasks with the ) was confiscated and advertised to be sold. I 
greatest punctuality, vying with each other in ( had a friend in Paris, a man truly honest 





their efforts to please so kind a mistress. 
Madame De Surville carefully studied her 
husband’s character, although she had no rea- 
son to apprehend any of the disagreeable con- 
sequences which ever attend an injudicious 
marriage. Charles entertained the highest 
esteem for his wife, who, on her part, omitted 





—eOerws” 


and of an upright heart. Although his polit- 
ical opinions differed from mine, our friend- 
ship was not, on that account, the less sincere. 
In return for a favor which 1 had conferred on 
him, he informed me of the day appointed for 
the sale of your property. I thanked him for 
his kind attention, and intimated to him my 


no opportunity of testifying her regard for ) desire to purchase your father’s country seat, 


him; every thing seemed to announce that 
nothing would ever disturb their happiness. 

One evening, Mr. Dalembert being in his 
parlor with his two children and the Abbé 
Mondray, thus addressed his son-in-law: «« My 
dear Charles, your delicacy, and your affec- 
tion for Ernestina, of which you have given so 
many proofs, have hitherto prevented you 
from making any inquiry about her dowery ; 
this matter, however, must be setiled.” 

—<Uncle . . . had interest led me to 
ask of you the hand of my cousin, I should be 
unworthy of her ; I consulted my heart alone ; 
I have found a treasure which I alone can ap- 
preciate ; I have nothing more to desire.” 

—‘‘ These sentiments, dear Charles, are 
much to your honor ; still, you cannot refuse 
what I intended to give to my daughter.” 

—* TI call heaven te witness, my dear uncle, 
that I desire nothing but your friendship, 
which I value more highly than the most 
splendid fortune; your friendship will make 
me happy, and I will endeavor to deserve it, 
by contributing, as far as I am able, to the 
happiness of your daughter. I have but little, 
itis true; having been deprived of my patri- 
mony, my whole ambition was to be united 
with a virtuous lady ; such is my dear Ernes- 





at the same time hinting to him that no use 
could be made of my name in the affair. 
Availing himself of the occasion to requite 
my favor, he offered his services, and request- 
ed me to wait upon him for the purpose of 
adopting such measures as might insure my 
success. At my arrival inthe Capital, I called 
on him only in the evening, for fear of excit- 
ing suspicion. Having settled the terms, he 
promised to use his credit and influence in 
the purchase of the property, which was to be 
sold the next morning. At the hour appointed 
there were few persons present. The com- 
missioners, to whose body he belonged, easily 
arranged matters according to his desire. 
Now that you are the husband of Ernestina, 
I restore to you this patrimony, as the dowery 
of my daughter; I hope you will not refuse 
“” 

Charles, confused and much moved by what 
he had justheard, was unable to utter a word ; 
but his looks plainly proved how generous and 
noble he found this conduct of his uncle. 
Ernestina, seeing the embarrassment of her 
husband, threw herself, weeping with joy, in- 
to the arms of her father. Mr. De Surville 
imitated her example, and both, while re- 
clining on the paternal bosom, soon found 


tina; possessing her, I stand not in need of} words to express their lively gratitude. How 


wealth. The rents arising from my property 
in England will be more than sufficient for my 
support ; we can be truly happy without mov- 
ing in the first circles of society !” 

—«J] admire your noble generosity, my 


delightful was this moment for Mr. Dalem- 
bert! What happiness he experienced in re- 
ceiving such touching proofs of filial affec- 
tion! His tears were mingled with those of 
his children; and the Abbé Mondray could 
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not conceal his emotion at the sight of so (him as a brother. O, how I long to clasp him 
much felicity. to my bosom!” 

Mr. Dalembert now proposed a visit to Au- ( —** He will be no less happy to see you, my 
tenil; and the pastor of Rosny, who was to friend; but he is not aware of your return ; 
make one of the party, fixed the day of de- ae whenever the honest fellow brings me an 
parture, to which our young married couple  saetenn of what he has sold, he asks me 
looked forward with impatience. During a paneenen heaven will ever restore you to him 
walk in the garden after dinner, Mr. Dalem- | again.’ 
bert gave Charles a detailed account of the $ — Poor Anthony! . . I see he has not 
situation of his property. <I found the coun- ( changed !—Ah! he shall see me soon; and, 
try-seat,” said he, “in the greatest disorder. ) with your permission, my dear uncle, we will 
The gardens had been entirely neglected. I} start for Auteuil to-morrow. Ernestina will 
felt anxious to restore every thing to its for- ) not love him less than I do, when she becomes 
mer state, and I flatter myself that I have suc- / acquainted with his virtues.” 
ceeded. Whatever was injured I had re- —‘ We will set out for your native place 
paired, in order that you might not discover / without delay,” said Mr. Dalembert. «My 
any change. You will even find the old ser- | daughter should become acquainted with her 
vants of your father in their former places, and ) property, and concert measures with you for 
ever eae to devote their lives to your ser- (the future comfort of the faithful Anthony 
vice.” who is so deserving of your kindness.” 

—‘Anthony! . . Gertrude! . . .” 
cried Charles, no longer able to restrain his 
feelings. . . ‘ Do you mean them, uncle? 

O, keep me no longer in suspense ! 


) 
) 
Tell me that my heart does not ni 


—_ 


CHapTer IV. 


Journey to Auteuil_— The Narrative. 


19? 


Tue church clock had just struck the hour 
for their departure, when the good curate ar- 
rived, and our travellers got into the carriage. 
Mr. Surville, impatient to see his patrimony, 
paid the postillions generously ; and the car- 
riage seemed to fly over the road. Charles at 
length perceived the eminence on which the 
beautiful village of Auteuil is built. He di- 
rected the attention of Ernestina to the beau- 
tiful country-seats around them, which, by 
their picturesque situation, lend an additional 
charm to the vicinity of Auteuil. «‘ The prox- 
imity of the woods of Boulogne,” said he, 

—<O,my uncle! . . I thank you! ‘of Saint Cloud and Versailles, renders Au- 
How many claims have not Anthony and Ger- } teuil a fashionable retreat, especially during 
trude to my attachment! . . Ifyoudidbut ? the mild season.” 
know how devoted they are to me! . . If{ Madame De Surville’s curiosity was ex- 
you but knew with what zeal Anthony aided ) cited; and she ardently desired to see the car- 
me in my efforts to rescue my father from his § riage drive up to the gate of their mansion- 
persecutors! . . with what noble generos- ) house. 
ity he exhorted me to take courage at a mo-( ‘The travellers had been previously an- 
ment when I was sinking under the weight of ) nounced by Mr. Dalembert. Anthony, in an 
despair! Never, never can I forget his long- / ecstasy of delight at the gratifying newss 
tried friendship! . . Iwilleverremember, | communicated the glad tidings to all those 
with the liveliest gratitude, that he assisted ) who esteemed the father of Charles as their 
me in saving my beloved father. Yes, I love benefactor. The whole neighborhood, having 


me ! 

«< Yes, my friend, Anthony and Gertrude are 
now the inmates of your house ; when forced 
to abandon it to your father’s enemies, they 
took refuge, after your departure, in my house. 
When France was freed from her oppressors, 
I restored them to their places, and I think, 
Charles, that I have, by so doing, fulfilled your 
intention. Nothing but my desire to give you 
an agreeable surprise in restoring you to the 
possession of your estate, has hitherto pre- 
vented me from speaking of your faithful 
servants.” 
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thus received timely notice, had assembled to | «« Anthony,” said he, “ whom I have often re- 
congratulate Mr. De Surville on his safe re- } quested to inform me how you had favored 
turn. The active Gertrude had adorned the ( your father’s escape, was so completely over- 
apartments with the finest flowers from the ) come by his feelings when describing the suf- 
garden. For the good country people it was ferings of Mr. De Surville, that he could never 
truly a day of rejoicing, and happiness was \ finish the recital. Seeing him thus agitated 
visible on every countenance. and pained whenever he spoke on the subject, 
The carriage was not long in the yard be- | I resolved to torment him nolonger by my im- 
fore Anthony was in the arms of his master! ) portunities. But to you, my friend, I look for 
This faithful servant, unable to give ‘ this information so interesting for me, for Er- 
utterance to his feelings, and overwhelmed ; nestina, and for our good Mr. Mondray.” 
with joy at the sight of Mr. De Surville, wept) —*I will gratify your curiosity,” replied 
like a child; nor was Charles himself less af- ? Charles, «whenever you think proper; and 
fected by their meeting. although the painful narrative will call up 
Ernestina, her father, and the abbé were ( many heart-rending recollections, I will pass 
much moved at this touching scene. When ) over no incidents that may prove in the least 
the lively impressions excited by this first in- ( interesting.” 
terview had subsided, Charles requested Ger- 
trude, for whom also he had testified his friend- 
ship, to prepare dinner for all those who had CHAPTER V. 
been awaiting their arrival. He spoke kindly 
to the villagers, who fancied that they per- 
ceived in his countenance the features of his? One morning, after having returned from 
father; and he promised to extend to their } Mass, the Dalembert family went to enjoy the 
families the same assistance that they had ( fresh air near a jessamine hedge at the end of 
hitherto received. ‘one of the walks of the garden. There 
Mr. De Surville, taking Ernestina by the ( Charles commenced the history of his father, 
hand, led her to the dining room. At table ) as follows: 
Anthony was placed next to his master, and —* Dear uncle, when my father wrote you 
the conversation did not languish for an in- ) his last letter, the first months of the year 
stant, so many things had Anthony to learn (1793 were already past. You, as well as I, 
from Mr. De Surville. witnessed the assassinations committed at that 
Ernestina had soon organized her house. ( bloody epoch by the orders of a sanguinary 
Anthony was appointed chief manager, and ‘ tribunal, which condemned without appeal, on 
Gertrude selected to wait on her mistress. A? a simple denunciation, the most innocent and 
new gardener was employed, who was set to ‘ respectable persons. Humanity, morality and 
work without delay. religion were trampled under foot. ‘They who 
A month glided rapidly by in this agreeable { had the misfortune to be rich, were the first to 
abode, which had a thousand charms for Mad- ) fall under the axe of the executioner. When 
ame De Snrville. The abbé, who saw the (I returned to France during this time of hor- 
moment approaching for his separation from ) ror, I had just finished my studies in the uni- 
his friends, announced to them, with sincere versity of Gottingen. I was with my father, 
regret, his inability to remain with them any ) when he was informing you in a letter of the 
longer. Mr. Dalembert, who had some busi- / many evils which he foresaw were one day to 
ness to settle in Rosny, was to accompany his befall our unhappy country ! 
friend, with the intention of returning without «« Some days after, we were dining together, 
delay. and our conversation turned on the deplorable 
Before he undertook this little journey, he ) events which so rapidly succeeded each other; 
expressed to Charles a desire to be made ac- 4 I did not conceal from him my fears that his 
quainted with his father’s history subsequent ) liberty was in danger. Indeed, the devoted- 
to the cessation of their correspondence. { ness which my father had manifested for the 
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unfortunate Louis XVI was well known by room to procure arms; but, alas! before I had 
all the enemies of that august but unhappy ( time to return to the parlor, and place my body 
family. This circumstance was sufficient to das a rampart before the author of my days, 
have him placed on the list of the proscribed. ( those wretches had forced him into the vehi- 
I endeavored to persuade him to remove from ) cle, which drove off at a rapid rate. I fell 
the bloody theatre of the revolution, and, like ( senseless into an arm-chair. Anthony, who 
his friends, to seek refuge and tranquillity ina | had accompanied my father to the door, came 


foreign land. 

** Whilst my father was in the very act of 
reproaching me for my pusillanimity, Antho- 
ny, who had long lived in our family, entered 
the room, much agitated, and said in a terrified 
tone: ‘Mr. De Surville, some men, whose 
looks I do not like, desire to speak to you.’ 

—<* What do they want with me?’ asked 
my father; ‘if they are poor persons in dis- 
tress, take my purse, Anthony, give them this 
money, and tell them to remember me in their 
prayers.’ 

«The good servant went, trembling with 
fear, to give the money, saying: ‘ Your situa- 
tion has excited the compassion of my chari- 
table master; he has directed me to give you 
this money to assist you in your wants.’ 

«Those brutal men returned nothing but 
injuries for this act of generosity ; one of them, 
going up to Anthony, threw the money at his 
head, saying contemptuously: ‘Keep your 
gold! . . We come not to implore the kind- 
ness of an aristocrat; we come to fulfil a sa- 
cred duty, to arrest the Survilles, who are ac- 
cused of a conspiracy against the republic. 
Our lives are at stake if we do not deliver 
them up to justice.’ * 

«« These words terrified the honest Antho- 
ny; and while the agents of revolutionary 
power were making preparations to commence 
a domiciliary visit, Anthony ran back to me, 
crying out: ‘Master Charles, save your fath- 
er; these men have come to arrest him, and 
perhaps yourself also.’ 

«‘T approached the window which looked 
into the yard, and saw in fact several soldiers 
on horseback guarding a carriage. I saw 
several other men, poorly clad, preparing to 
ascend the stair-case which led to the parlor 
in which we were at that moment. With no 
means of defence, my courage was of no avail 
against superiority of numbers ; still I desired 
to sell my life dearly in defending that of my 
beloved father. I immediately ran to my 


to me, and with the help of some fragrant li- 
quid soon restored me. He then said: ‘ Mas- 
ter Charles ! the wicked men who 
carried off your father, asked him, as they 
were crossing the yard, whether some others 
of his family were not in the house. Mr. De 
Surville having assured them that he had been 
alone, they took him at his word; but, for 
fear they may return, dress yourself directly 
in the country-clothes which my son wore be- 
fore he went to the army.’ 

«The hope of being able to do something 
for my father induced me to follow this ad- 
vice; and we agreed that I should pass for 
one of his relations in his employ. 

«My disguise compelled me to adopt the 
manners and customs of the personage whom 
I represented. I endeavored, but not without 
fear of being discovered, to speak the lan- 
guage of the villagers. This stratagem, it is 
true, made me feel some degree of security, 
but I was still anxious; the noise of the fa- 
tal carriage was incessantly ringing in my 
ears. 

«For a time, my dejection rendered me 
unfit for any undertaking ; at length, fortified 
by prayer and by the exhortations of my faith- 
ful Anthony, I took courage, firmly persuaded 
that heaven would not abandon me. 

«The very evening of the day on which my 
father had been so unceremoniously carried 
off, we had another exciting scene in our 
dwelling. Some of those furious men who 
had been there in the morning, ashamed at 
the thought of having relied too implicitly on 

( their prisoner’s assertion, again presented 
themselves at the gate, in order, they said, to 
discover whether there was not some other en- 
emy of the republic concealed about the pre- 
mises. Anthony, who had hitherto preserved 
his presence of mind, seeing that resistance 
was useless, and would serve only to increase 
their fury, called out to me with a loud voice : 


‘James! . . James! come down, 
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46 Maria, or 
my boy; bring me the key to open the mand Cuapter VI. 
for these gentlemen.’ 


“‘I obeyed, trembling in every limb, and ap- ( The Prison.—Filial Affection. 


peared before those unwelcome visiters, who «THE carriage into which my father had 
eyed Anthony and myself, alternately, with | been forced, soon reached its destination ; it 
evident distrust. I every moment dreaded ) was dark when it stopped before the prison 
discovery, and was apprehensive that my dis- ‘ gate. He was at first taken to the keeper’s 
concerted looks would betray my inward emo- ) room, subject to further orders from the 
wretches who had torn him from his home. 

«<The jailer, whose name was Fresco, made 
men. him asign to follow him. This man, whose 

—*Yes, citizen . . . he is now my \ ferocity might be read in his countenance, 
only consolation ; his brother is a soldier in one born for the discharge of such func- 





tion. 
« «Ts that your son?’ said the oldest of the 


the service of the republic; perhaps he is (tions. He delighted in annoying the unfortu- 
dead, for I receive no news of my poor) nate beings confided to his care, considering 
boy !” every act of rigor on his part a proof of pa- 

—“*Very good . . . this one will sup- ‘ triotism. 
ply his place ; your son is well built,’ said he,’ « After having crossed several yards, Fres- 
looking at me ; ‘he will make a noble grena-‘ eo opened a dark dungeon, which exhaled a 
dier. We shall enlist him in a few days, and? mephitic odor. My father shrunk back with 
thus put him in the way of making his for-( horror from this dismal spot, exclaiming : 
tune ; our territory is threatened, and if he )« And is this the place in which I am to be 
conducts himself bravely, he will soon wear confined? O, in the name of pity, do not ex- 
his epaulettes.’ pose me to this damp dungeon !’ 

«He is not brave, citizen . . he would{ W—«¢] have nothing better to offer you, cit- 
make but a poor defender of his eountry; he ) jzen; but have a little patience ; ina few days 
would not have the heart to killa chicken.’ 2 we shall send some of our prisoners to join their 

—*Think you so? Well, be not uneasy; companions! . . . I will then give you a 
we shall soon train him—as soon as he smells ) more comfortable lodging.’ 

** These words of the jailer chilled my fath- 
er; but he was forced to submit. He entered 


gunpowder, he will be as courageous as any 

of our veterans.’ 

the dungeon; and Fresco, having brought him 

some bread and a pitcher of water, showed 

the keys of the house. him, by the light of his lantern, the heap of 
“This domiciliary visit was soon over. ‘straw on which he was to take his repose. 


** Anthony, who was not anxious to prolong | 

The men found no person, nor did they dis- | «When the jailer withdrew, Mr. De Surville 
! 
( 
| 


the conversation, cut it short by presenting 


threw himself on his knees, and made a fer- 
vent prayer. Whenhe arose, he was so weak 
that he was obliged to lie down on his straw 
bed. 


‘During this first night of inexpressible 


cover even our family portraits, which Antho- 
ny had carefully concealed together with our 
money and jewels. 

** When we were rid of these vexatious vis- 
iters, we deliberated together on the best 
means of obtaining information respecting my ‘anguish, my father, although still suffering 
father. After mature reflection, we resolved / from the impression made upon him by his 
to go and take up our abode in Paris ; to hire, | brutal arrest, seemed to lose sight of his own 
for this purpose, a small house near the pri- cruel situation to think only of the danger of 
son, where, with the divine assistance, we ( his son, fearing that he might be destined to 
might possibly devise some plan to acquaint ) meet a similar fate. ‘1 fear not death,’ said 
my father that we were near each other. The (he, raising his hands towards heaven; ‘but, 
following day, having left the house to the {O my God! save the life of my poor Charles !’ 
care of Gertrude, we set out forthe Capi- «“ Thoughts like these served only to render 
tal.” his situation more painful ; he was still dwell- 
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ing upon them, when day-light suddenly 
streamed into his dungeon. The door opened, 
and Fresco entered to tell him that a room 
was now vacant to which he was to be con- 
ducted. 

«<The apartment in which he was confined 
was very large; the window, though high and 
covered with iron bars, gave him a distant 
view of the country, and served to divert his 
attention a little from his gloomy reflections. 
In this change of his position he already saw 
a mark of the protection of an all-wise Provi- 
dence. 

«When he had examined the different parts 
of the rooms, he seated himself near an old 
table, the only piece of furniture in the cham- 
ber. With his head resting on his hands, he 
abandoned himself to bitter reflections. At 
this moment, the jailer’s wife entered with 
some coarse food, the ordinary fare of the pri- 
soners. This woman, who assisted her hus- 
band in the performance of his duties, was 
more humane than he; but she made every 
effort to assume the appearance of brutality 
which characterized all who belonged to the 
dominant party. 


*« One day, my father seeing her enter with a \ 





asked. He wrote during a part of the day, 
and thus felt less sensibly his painful situation. 
He committed to writing every evening the 
history of his confinement, and that history he 
addressed to me, his son, without knowing 
whether it would ever reach him for whom 
it was intended. 

«‘ Whilst my father was thus occupied, An- 
thony and 1 were employed in looking for a 
lodging in Paris. We found, at a short dis- 
tance from the prison, an unoccupied shop 
which the owner hired to us without difficulty. 
To avoid suspicion, we agreed to sell, in our 
new residence, the fruits and vegetables raised 
on our farm, and brought to us every morning 
by Gertrude. 

«« Anthony made it his business to become 
acquainted in the neighborhood, and I passed 
my time in arranging and selling our provi- 
sions. We were not a stone’s throw from the 
prison; and Heaven, which seemed to smile 
on our project, so directed the course of 
events, that we were soon called upon to 
furnish supplies to that asylum of wretched- 
ness. 

«‘ Fresco, to whom we sold our articles on 
credit, was highly pleased at having made our 


milder look than usual, asked her as a favor / acquaintance ; and as it was highly important 
to procure him some ink and paper, that he { for us to obtain his confidence, we left no 


might write the details of his frightful captiv- 


idle hour. 


means untried in accomplishing that object. 


taining his good graces, being naturally talka- 


—*<«Citizen,’ said she, ‘the rules of the ( tive, he related to us the history of the differ- 


} 
| 

ity, and thus beguile the ennui of many an ( ‘«¢ When we had completely succeeded in ob- 
( 


prison expressly forbid us to furnish these ) ent prisoners. The pleasure which we mani- 
means of communication calculated to facili- ( fested in listening to him made him still more 
tate the escape of the prisoners. Still, for | communicative. His unguarded answers en- 
you who do not appear to have any bad inten- / abled us to elicit from him every information 
tions, I will go against the orders I have re- | respecting my father. When he told us that 
ceived. I will give you, without my hus-)he had been removed from his unhealthy 
band’s knowledge, what you ask; but you \ dungeon, my joy was so great, that, but for a 
must promise to hide your papers carefiully, ) s significant look from Anthony, I should have 
whenever you hear the least noise ; for should { embraced him, in order to testify my gratitude 
Fresco discover what I have done for you, he | for his kindness to my beloved parent. Hope 
would drub me soundly.’ gradually took possession of my bosom; and 


—«Fear nothing,’ said my father, at the ‘I returned fervent thanks to Heaven. ‘O my 
same time offering her a piece of gold; <I) God!’ I exclaimed, ‘in thy infinite mercy, 
should be sorry to see you repent for having ( alleviate the sufferings of my father; let him 
done me an act of kindness; I will be } not fall a victim to the cruelty of his persecu- 
prudent.’ (tors. Vouchsafe to preserve him, and to 

« Faithful to her promise, the wife of Fresco ) guide us far from the calamities which now 
procured the articles which my father had / distract our. unhappy country, to a place of 
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safety, where I may have the happiness to{ ‘I hurried to the prison, and found the door 
console him in his declining years !’ partly open; I entered, and placed my provi- 
*‘ Six months passed in this manner, without ( sions on a table. Seeing no person, I shut 
presenting us an opportunity of informing Mr. ) the door, and sat down on a bench near the 
De Surville that we were so near the prison.) table. I soon heard a step which I knew to 
Buoyed up by hope, we persevered in, our be that of the jailer, who entered immediately 
endeavor. I frequently yielded however to after. He exclaimed, with surprise; ‘Why, 
gloomy reflections, and at length was almost ( James, is that you? . . . How did you get 
driven to despair at the sight of the obstacles ) in? . . . Who opened the door?? 
which we had to overcome in bringing a? —‘**«Noone;.. . it was not fastened.’ 
secret project to a happy issue. —‘* Not fastened, . . . Isit possible! ... 
«One day, whilst I was arranging for sale the / How could I. . . ? but, at least, you have 
fruits brought by Gertrude, Fresco entered | not seen any one go out since you entered!’ . . 
our little shop, evidently much troubled, and —<**No...notasoul.’?... 
in a very sullen mood. We tried in vain ; —***«Well then, lamsafe . . . andif no pri- 
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force a smile from him; to our inquiries re- ) soner has escaped, I owe my life to you; if 
specting the cause of his displeasure he pet-( any of the inspectors had come during that 
tishly replied: «Come, James, be quick; I 
must be served directly ; I have no one to help 


! hour, wasa gone man! . . . Your pre- 
me to day; I have no time to talk; the me; and I will not forget it in a hurry!’ 


sence here has been of incalculable benefit to 


key fell sick and went to the hospital, and I) —«<«I think myself happy, Fresco, to have 
had to steal away secretly to make my pur- ( been of service to you on my very first visit 
chases.’ to the prison; I would cheerfully embrace 

— «Js that all, Fresco?’ said I; ‘leave the ( every opportunity to do you a favor. If, for 
matter to me ; trouble yourself no further; I ) example, during the sickness of the turnkey, 
have here every article that you can want; ( you stand in need of some assistance, I am at 
I’ll bring you the best I have, and I hope you ) your service at a moment’s warning. I have 
will not be disappointed in my selection.’ a good deal of spare time, and my {father is 

—**<« Well, James, you are a clever fellow ; I enough to attend to our customers.’ 
can trust you ; good-bye; I will look for you) —* «Thank you, James: I have the greatest 
in an hour.’ confidence in you. ‘To-morrow, if you like, 

«« As soon as he left the shop, I put into a) you may begin, and we will settle your 
basket the things which I was to carry to the ( wages.’ 
prison. O, how was I delighted with the) —**Iaskno pay,-Fresco; and I am rejoiced 

to have it in my power to be useful to you. 
You may rely upon me; to-morrow, I shall 
be at my post.’ 

*« Fresco took me by the hand, and gave me 
many thanks—I then left him, and returned to 
the shop, indulging the most pleasing hopes 
for the future.” 


thought of entering the prison! What tender 
emotions I experienced, when I reflected that 
I was soon to breathe the same air with my 
father! I already fancied myself in his fond 
embrace! I imagined that by diminishing 
the distance between us, I hastened the mo- 
ment of his deliverance. 
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From Thomson’s Seasons. 


WINTER. 


°T 1s DONE! dread Winter spreads his latest ) ‘The new creating word, and starts to life, 


glooms, 

And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold, fond man! 

See here thy pictur’d life; pass some few 
years, 

Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer’s ardent 
strength, 

Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding Winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. Ah! whither now are 
fled 

Those dreams of greatness? those unsolid 
hopes 

Of happiness? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares? those busy bustling 
days? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights? those veer- 
ing thoughts, 

Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life? 

All now are vanish’d! Virtue sole survives, 

Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 

His guide to happiness on high. And see! 


In every heighten’d form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting, as the prospect wider spreads, 

To reason’s eye refin’d clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise! ye blind presumptuous! now, 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 

And Wisdom oft arraign’d: see now the cause 

Why unassuming worth in secret lived, 

And died, neglected: why the good man’s 
share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul ; 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 

In starving solitude ; while Luxury, 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought 

To form unreal wants; why heaven-born 
Truth 

And Moderation fair wore the red marks 

Of Superstition’s scourge: why licens’d Pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom’d foe, 

Embitter’d all our bliss. Ye good distress’d! 

Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life’s pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 


°T is come, the glorious morn! the second ) A little part, deem’d evil is no more: 


birth 


The storms of Wintry time will quickly pass, 


Of heaven and earth! awakening Nature hears ) And one unbounded Spring encircle all. 


From the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 


LETTER OF A DOMINICAN MISSIONARY 


IN EASTERN TONG-KING. 


“J\HE Church of Tong-King, by its preco-{ merous edicts against the Christian religion 
cious fecundity, formerly resembled a) were issued in that kingdom, and that since 


vineyard planted by the hands of the Lord, 
and which promised the most abundant fruits. 
But the misfortunes with which it has been 
lately visited recall those affecting words of 
the prophet :—‘ The boar out of the wood 
hath laid it waste: anda wild beast hath de- 


voured it.” You are already aware that nu- 
Vor. I.—No. 1. 


1826, the faithful of Tong-King had to endure 
vexations of every kind. Those trials, how- 
ever, are nothing compared with the persecu- 
tion which now desolates that portion of the 
flock of Jesus Christ. In the sketch which I 
intend to give of it, I shall confine myself to 


’ some recent details connected with the glorious 
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martyrdom of our Vicar Apostolic, of his | fearing men more than God, had the weakness 
worthy coadjutor, and of some other servants | ‘to consult their security by the sacrifice of 
of God, who were put to death out of hatred | ‘their conscience. Fortunately this trial did 
to our holy faith. not last long. ‘The inferior mandarins, seeing 
“The Mandarin Tring-Quang-Khanh, who | that the public mind was in a high state of ex- 
has governed Cochin-China since 1835, is the , citement since the crosses had been exposed 
sworn enemy of the Christian name. Al- | at the city gates, represented to the governor 
ready was he regarded as one of the most ) ‘ that even the pagans no longer approached the 
violent persecutors, because of the evil he had ! , gate but with repugnance, and begged him to 
inflicted upon us, and the measures he had ) remove an object of such general aversion. 
taken to ensure the total destruction of our ) It was, therefore, at first removed a little from 
religion, when an additional circumstance hap- ) the centre of each gateway, and in three days 
pened which added to the bitter hatred of / after, the sacred symbol of our redemption 
which he had given us so many proofs. He \ entirely disappeared. 
was summoned to court towards the end of) ‘The great mandarin thought that he should 
1837, and was severely reprimanded for suf- be more successful in his endeavors to under- 
fering missionaries and many disciples of the mine the faith of the soldiers. Nothing was 
gospel to be still found in his province, not- omitted to secure apostates. Promises, im- 
withstanding the many edicts issued es or torture, prevailed over the 
them. Irritated by these reproaches, he re- (courage of many; some escaped persecution 
solved to wreak his vengeance upon us. He ) by flight or money ; and three generous con- 
had scarcely arrived in his province, when he ) fessors were cast into prison, where they re- 
despatched his most trusty and active satel- | mained nine months, ready to suffer even 
lites to seek out the Christians, seize upon / death, rather than renounce the Gospel. The 
every object appertaining to the Catholic | governor could overcome their obstinacy only 
worship, and, in particular, to usé every effort ) by making them drink an intoxicating liquor. 
to arrest the missionaries. But as soon as the confessors had recovered 
«With the same view, spies were station- ) from its effects, they returned to the tribunal, 
ed through the villages, the subaltern man- threw at the feet of their judge the money 
darins scoured the country at the head of their ) which had been given them as the reward of 
soldiers, who pillaged wherever they came, their involuntary apostacy, and protested that, 
and committed various other excesses. The J to their last sigh, they would acknowledge no 
missionaries, but especially the European / other God than Christ. The governor was 
priests, were forced to seek safety by flight, \ extremely embarrassed at this unexpected 
for the arrest of any of them would seriously ) declaration, for he had already written to the 
compromise the faithful amongst whom they ‘ king, and boasted of the submission of the 
might be found. three Christians. He contented himself, how- 
**On the 18th of March, 1838, the governor | ever, with driving them from the tribunal, and 
caused crosses to be placed at all the gates of ) prevented them from being admitted again 
the city, that all who came in or went out ( under any pretext whatever. 
might be forced to walk upon them. The) ‘On the 17th of April, when the military 
soldiers had orders to strike all who should re- { were most active in their researches through- 
fuse to comply. The Christians scarcely \ out the province, a catechist, who had come a 
dared to leave their houses; some of them / considerable distance to fetch the holy oils, 
presented themselves successively at all the | was arrested in a place called An-Liem. He 
gates of the city with the hope that they might ) was bearer of six letters from Father Joseph 
find one which they could pass, without being { Vien, four of which were written in European 
exposed to this act of apostacy; many of them ) characters, and were to be delivered to the 
were flogged, and others bribed the soldiers to { Vicar Apostolic, his coadjutor, Father Joseph 
allow them to pass without treading on the ) Fernandez, and to me; the two others, in 
cross; whilst some, too, were found who, ( Anamite characters, were addressed to two 
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\ 
native priests. As soon as I was informed of( Christians, he suddenly appeared amongst 


this unfortunate event, I employed every them ; so that they had scarcely time to put 
effort, but in vain, to get back the letters, and (the Vicar Apostolic into a large basket, 
procure the liberation of the catechist. Our | covered with a mat, and carry him toa place 
enemies would consent to do so only on con- / of concealment: the same precautions were 
dition that the faithful of An-Liem would re- (taken with his coadjutor. As to Father 
nounce the privilege they enjoyed, of being Ximines, relying on his youth and strength, he 
exempt from contributing to the support of ( took to flight, accompanied only by a cate- 
idolatrous superstitions. As we could not in ‘chist. The appearance of the soldiers was so 
conscience accede to such conditions, we ( sudden, that, notwithstanding the promptitude 
allowed the affair to be carried before the tri- ‘with which the Christians endeavored to 
bunal of the great mandarin. The officer / carry the missionaries to the places of retreat 
fancied that he had now secured the means of ( prepared for them, they were unable to do so. 
ingratiating himself with the king, and has- Those who were carrying Mgr. Delgado, 
tened to forward to the court the four letters were noticed and pursued, and when about to 
} 


EOE 


written to European priests. But the effect ) be overtaken by the soldiers, they abandoned 
which those letters produced was quite the ( their precious load, which they found impos- 
reverse of what he expected. The king, irri- sible to save, and betook themselves to flight. 
tated at learning that there were still four Thus fell into the power of his enemies the 
foreign missionaries in the southern province, first and most illustrious victim of the perse- 
wreaked his anger on the mandarin, who was (cution. Such was their anxiety to secure 
unable to arrest any of them, and immediately ( their prisoner, that before taking him out of 
pronounced his dismissal. The royal decree ) the basket, they put manacles upon him, and 
granted him, however, a month to arrest the ( they marched him with sound of drum before 
missionaries, and for that purpose placed six ) many of the tribunals of the province, though 
thousand men at his disposal: if he succeeded ( the holy and venerable old man could scarcely 
in seizing us, his place was to be restored to walk. On the same day he was enclosed in 
him, if not he was to perish on the scaffold / a narrow wooden cage, fit only for some wild 
which was destined for us. At the approach | beast. Next morning he was conducted with 
of this furious storm, we thought only of pre- ) great ceremony to the governor’s house, and 
paring, in the secret of our retreats, to drink (cast into prison with the common malefac- 
to the dregs the chalice of bitterness which | tors. Tring-Quang-Khanh hastened to oe 
was to be presented to us. nounce this news to the court, and was ordere 
«The first who fell into the hands of our | to deliver up his prisoner to the new governor 
enemies was the head of the flock, Mgr. | and the supreme judge of the province, to be 
Ignatius Delgado, Bishop of Mellipotamus, \ tried according to the utmost rigor of the 
and Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Tong-King. ’ bloody laws passed against the missionaries. 
He lay concealed with his coadjutor Mgr.} ‘I have succeeded in obtaining from the 
Henares, and Father Romualdus Ximines, in / notaries a copy of the interrogatories to which 
a village called Kien-Lao. A pagan school- — mandarins subjected the different confes- 
master succeeded in learning from a Christian sors. From these documents it appears, that 
( 
( 
( 





child that the retreat of the missionaries was ‘the Vicar Apostolic was frequently called 
not far distant. This intelligence was imme- ; before his judges, that he was questioned as to 
diately conveyed to the mandarin, who, in (his name, his age, his country, the number of 
order to inspire the faithful with a false secu- ) his priests, European as well as natives, the 
rity, announced that the European priests had (means by which he succeeded in entering 
nothing to apprehend, and that they should not Tong-King, his place of concealment, &c. 
be molested. The more effectually to lull all( &c. To the questions which regarded only 
suspicion, he pretended to leave the district, ) himself personally, he replied with the utmost 
and to take his troops with him on a distant ( frankness; but when they were of a nature to 


expedition. But to the consternation of the ( compromise others, or furnish fresh pretexts 
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for persecution, his answers were vague and 
only explained facts already known. The 


following are the terms of the sentence pro- 
nounced by the mandarins against him: ‘It is 


in obedience to the law, that we condemn the 
Bishop Ignatius, whose name in our language 
is Trum-Ca. This stranger, who entered the 
kingdom clandestinely, spends his life in the 
study of the things of the heart, and in the 


meditation of what is incomprehensible. For 
more than fifty years he has been teaching 


errors, which the simple among the people 
take for truths. He is the chief of those dan- 
gerous men engaged in diffusing a false reli- 
gion amongst us. He has, at length, been 
seized and brought to judgment, but he refuses 
to reveal the secrets which it is of importance 
to know. We are, therefore, of opinion, that 
a crime, which becomes every day more :con- 
tagious, ought not to be tolerated, and that we 


cannot allow it to remain unpunished without 


violating the wisest laws of the state. There- 
fore, after having read, with all due submis- 
sion, the decree of king Minh-Menh, pub- 
lished by the mandarins of the court, in the 
seventeenth year of his reign (1835) con- 
ceived in the following terms: ‘« We order all 
chiefs of cities and towns to arrest the Europe- 
ans that may be concealed in their districts, and 
to hand them over to the mandarins, by whom 
they are to be judged conformably to the law 
passed against those who lead the people astray, 
by teaching them a foreign and false religion ; 
for these reasons, all who shall conceal or assist 
such impostors, are declared guilty and worthy 
of death. And whereas there also exists a 
law against sorcerers, and that under this 
name are comprised those who, by artifice, 
induce the people to follow a false worship ; 
we declare that such is the crime of this 
malefactor, and that, by virtue of the afore- 
said law, he is worthy of strangulation ; but, 
in order to proportion the punishment to the 
crime, and give an example which may unde- 
ceive and intimidate the people, we ordain 
that Ignatius Trum-Ca, here present, be be- 
headed, and his head exposed in the public 
place. All shall take cognizance of his judg- 
ment, that the iniquity we have pointed out 
may be dried up in its source.’ The sentence 
before it was executed was forwarded to the 
king for his approbation. 





“It is impossible to detail all the holy con- 
fessor had to endure before his death. Ex- 
posed to the oppressive heat of summer, which 
his narrow prison rendered still more insup- 
portable, subjected to the vexations and indig- 
nities of the mandarins and soldiers, often 
denied even the necessaries of life, he spent 
the time of his captivity in a continual agony. 
But his patience and resignation to the Divine 
will were alone superior to his sufferings ; his 
strength was exhausted under so many trials, 
and a dysentery, for which the mandarins 
would not allow any remedy to be adminis- 
tered, took him from his church on the 12th 
of June, 1838. Mgr. Ignatius Delgado, 
Vicar Apostolic of Eastern Tong-King, died 
at the age of seventy-six years; named by 
Pius VI. to the government of that mission, 
he directed it more than forty years with pru- 
dence and success. His flock will feel for a 
long time a loss which has plunged it into the 
most profound afiliction. As soon as the 
mandarins were informed of the death of this 
illustrious confessor, they ordered his body to 
be brought to the place of execution, and 
there beheaded. The head was for three days 
exposed in public, and afterwards put into a 
basket filled with stones, which was thrown 
into the deepest and most rapid part of the 
river Vihoang that the Christians might not 
find it. The faithful endeavored in vain to 
recover the precious treasure, and already 
looked upon it as lost to them, when, on the 
first of November, a Christian fisherman dis- 
covered and brought it to our brethren. It 
was still in such a state of perfect preserva- 
tion, that the hair, beard, and even the features 
of the countenance, had not undergone the 
slightest alteration. The body of the bishop 
was also recovered by the Christians with con- 
siderable difficulty, and having been put into 
the same coflin with the head, was buried at 
Bin-Chu with as much honor as our misfor- 
tunes permitted us to give those sacred 
remains. 

“The second missionary arrested in this 
persecution, and the first who had the glory to 
shed his blood in testimony of the faith, was 
Mgr. Henares, a Dominican, coadjutor to the 
Vicar Apostolic, and destined to succeed him. 
He was born at Vaena, in Andalusia, and had 





in Eastern 


been named bishop in the year 1800. When 
the soldiers suddenly invested the villages 
mentioned above, he made an ineffectual effort 
to secure his safety by flight, and lay con- 
cealed for the remainder of the day in the 
house of a Christian. During the night he 
crossed in a boat to the opposite bank, but 
such was the terror of the Christians, that it 
was with difficulty the illustrious prelate 
could prevail upon them to open their houses 
to receive him. Two days after, he took 
refuge amongst the fishermen, but finding that 
the coast was guarded as closely as the 
villages, he was forced to run the risk of 
making for a distant part of the coast in an 
open boat. Whilst the boat was getting out 
from the shore, an infidel thought he noticed 
an expression of alarm in the countenances of 
the rowers, and was thereby led to suspect 
that they had a missionary in the boat. In 
order to ascertain the truth of his suspicions, 
he addressed himself to some Christian fish- 
ermen who were on the shore, and feigning to 
be alarmed at the danger to which the boat 
was exposed, he begged them to receive 
amongst them, without fear, the priest, who 
was no doubt concealed in it. He not only 
promised to keep the secret, but also to assist 
them in concealing him. Our good Christ- 
ians allowed themselves to be taken in the 
snare laid for them, and made signs to the 
rowers to return to land. The latter, who 
could with difficulty hold out against the wind 
and waves, hastened to return ; and how great 
was the joy of the poor fishermen to see their 
holy bishop in the midst of them! with what 
satisfaction did they conduct him to a neigh- 
boring hut, where he might take some rest, 
until the sea should become calmer! But he 
had no sooner entered the hut, than the per- 
fidious pagan gave information to the officers 
of justice, who soon made their appearance 
with five hundred men, and arrested our 
worthy coadjutor, and the catechist, Francis 
Chien, who accompanied him. Mgr. Henares 
was put into a cage, similar to that in which 
the Vicar Apostolic was confined, the canga 
was put upon the catechist, and they were 
both conducted in this manner before the 
governor. The narrow limits of a letter do 
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rogatories they underwent. ‘The questions 
put to Mgr. Henares, his answers, the treat- 
ment he received in prison, and the sentence 
pronounced against him, are in all respects 
similar to what we have seen in the trial of 
the Vicar Apostolic. 

“The catechist Francis Chien, also bore 
glorious testimony to the Gospel. It was in 
vain that he was promised pardon for the past, 
on condition of his renouncing the faith; and 
when pressed for the last time to choose 
between apostacy and death, he replied, that 
no earthly consideration could induce him to 
trample upon the cross ; and that he was ready 
to make to God the sacrifice of his life. This 
declaration, which clearly showed the judges 
that the confessor would not allow himself to 
be intimidated or seduced, was followed by 
the sentence of condemnation pronounced 
against him in the following terms: ‘Van 
Chien, a Tonkinese by birth, convicted of 
having allowed himself to be led astray by a 
European malefactor, of having embraced his 
religion, in violation of the laws by which it 
is proscribed, has declared that he loves it, 
and that he will never renounce it. His ob- 
stinacy in refusing to trample upon the cross 
renders him guilty of rebellion against his 
sovereign and the laws of his country; for 
these reasons we condemn him to be behead- 
ed, that by his death the people may learn 
what severe penalties are reserved for great 
crimes.’ 

‘‘The sentences pronounced against the 
bishop and the catechist were submitted to 
the royal approbation, and sent back on the 
25th of June to the capital of the province, 
with orders to have them executed without 
delay. At nine o’clock on the morning of the 
same day, the confessors of Christ were led 
to punishment, escorted by a great many 
soldiers, and accompanied by crowds of 
Christians and infidels. The bishop, enclosed 
in his wooden prison, prayed with the utmost 
composure, and followed by his catechist in 
chains and loaded with the canga. Before 
them were carried in large characters the 
grounds of their condemnation ; on their way 
through the streets and in the public places a 
mandarin cried aloud to the people: ‘ Hearken 
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ropean, come amongst us to preach the false 
religion of Christ; it is for this crime that the 
king has condemned him to death ; avoid such 
doctrine, if you wish to escape the like fate !’ 

«* At one o’clock in the afternoon, the pro- 
cession reached the place of execution. The 
catechist placed himself on his knees, and 
having with a holy joy recommended his soul 
to the Almighty, had his head struck off at a 
signal given by the mandarin. In the mean 
time the bishop was taken out of the cage; 
he also knelt down, and, though the axe was 
raised over his head, continued to pray with 


perfect calmness, to the great admiration of 


the spectators. An unsullied purity of life, 
indefatigable zeal for the salvation of souls, 
an entire devotion to the duties of the apos- 
tleship, and an ardent desire of martyrdom— 
such were the virtues of which he constantly 
gave us.the example. He was also remarka- 
ble for his perseverance in prayer, his study 
of the holy Fathers, and an unbounded love of 
the poor. He died at the age of seventy- 
three years, forty-nine of which he devoted to 
the good of the mission. The mandarins 
caused the bodies to be interred .in the place 
of execution ; but the Christians contrived to 
have them deposited in a more becoming 
place: that of the bishop reposes in the terri- 
tory of Sue-Thuy-Ha, and that of Francis 
Chien at Frung-Le, the place of his birth. 
The head of Mgr. Henares, after having been 
exposed for three days, was cast into the river, 
but was found soon after by the same fisher- 
man who had already found that of the Vicar 
Apostolic. A practice prevails here which 
arises from the absurd credulity of the people ; 
as soon as the executioner has beheaded the 
victim, the persons who are present at the ex- 
ecution run away in all directions, lest, as 
they say, the spirit of the victim should have 
time to seize upon any of them; on this occa- 
sion, however, as well as whenever a martyr 
is put to death, so far from taking to flight, 
the pagans rivaled the Christians in their 
desire to gather up the blood and collect the 
clothes of our martyred brethren. This took 
place even in the presence of the mandarins, 
and in spite of the efforts of the soldiers who 
had orders to prevent it. 


“The blood which was just shed seemed ) 


only to give new vigor to the persecution. 
Father Joseph Fernandez, a Spanish Domini- 
can, thought to escape the perils which sur- 
rounded him in his district, by taking refuge 
in the western vicariate. He brought with 
him Peter Tuan, a secular priest of the south- 
ern mission. They were both received as 
brothers by the fathers of that vicariate, and 
concealed in the house of a fervent Christian. 
But their place of concealment was soon dis- 
covered by the mandarins of the province, 
and they were therefore compelled to seek 
another asylum. They fled in a small boat, 
and after two days’ fatigue and danger they 
reached the house of a pagan, who had on 
former occasions manifested much zeal to 
serve us. His love of money on this occa- 
sion made him guilty of treachery, and 
induced him to give up to the mandarins those 
who had confided in his honor. Father Fer- 
nandez was put into a cage, and Peter Tuan 
was loaded with a canga. In this way they 
were conveyed to the capital of the southern 
province. The first had been for a long time 
suffering from a dysentery and other serious 
distempers, which the rigor of captivity only 
augmented ; struck with paralysis on one side 
of his body, he could not make use of his 
hands at his meals. It was in such a state of 
suffering, that he was dragged without pity 
from tribunal to tribunal, and tortured in a 
thousand ways, to extort from him a confes- 
sion as to the number of European priests in 
the country. Notwithstanding such cruel 
treatment, the generous confessor did not allow 
a single word to escape his lips, of which the 
hatred of his enemies might avail themselves 
against religion. The courage he displayed 
at length convinced his enemies that their 
power over him extended no farther than to 
deprive him of life; they pronounced against 
him sentence of death, which was confirmed 
by the king on the 16th of July 1838. On 
the 24th he appeared for the last time in the 
presence of the governor. To the questions 
put to him regarding his faith, he replied, that 
he esteemed himself happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of sealing it with his blood. In vain 
did the judge offer him pardon and the means 
of returning to Europe, if he would consent 
to trample upon the sacred sign of our re- 
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demption. The intrepid missionary declared 


did not seem the least disposed to renounce 


that he was ready to die for the God whem ) his faith, and that on that point nothing could 


they wished him to outrage. That day he 
was led to the scaffold in the same manner as 
the ether confessors ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that, worn out with infirmities and 
unable to move, Father Fernandez was carried 
by the soldiers to the place of execution. 
Placing himself upon his knees, his body 
supported by a soldier, he terminated by a 
glorious martyrdom, a life, thirty-three years 
of which he spent in the exercise of the 
apostleship. 

«< His zealous companion in captivity, Pe- 
ter Tuan, underwent the same questions, and 
made the like generous confession of the faith. 
He was repeatedly assailed with promises and 
threats to induce him to profane the image of 
his God; his constant answer was, that he 
preferred death to infidelity. He was sen- 
tenced to be beheaded, but before the con- 
firmation of the sentence by the king reached 
the governor, the servant of God, worn out by 
the sufferings which he endured in prison, 
was carried off by a dysentery on the 15th of 
July, 1838. He was seventy-three years old, 
thirty-four of which were spent in the painful 
labors of the mission. The mandarins or- 
dered him to be buried in the public road, and 
up to the present moment we have not been 
able to remove his remains. 

«On the 2d of June, Father Vincent Yén, 
a native of the country, was also found wor- 
thy to suffer for the sake of Christ. He was 
loaded with insults, and urged by the manda- 
rins to renounce his faith. To every solicita- 
tion and to every insult he uniformly answered 
that the Christian was the only true religion ; 
that he had the happiness to be one of its 
ministers, and thathe wished for nothing more 
than to be esteemed worthy to be a martyr to 
it. The governor, who wished to spare his 
life, endeavored to persuade him to give him- 
self out as a physician. But the holy con- 
fessor refused to purchase any favor by a lie, 
and continued to glory in his character as a 
priest. The governor could not yet prevail up- 
on himself to pronounce sentence against him ; 
he solicited the authorization of the king to 
send the accused to the place of his birth. In 
this letter he mentioned that the missionary 


be expected from him. Upon receiving this 
information, the king himself pronounced 
against him the sentence of death. On the 
30th of June, the magistrate received official 
information of this, and on the same day the 
confessor of Jesus Christ was led to execu- 
tion. He was more than seventy years old 
when he watered, with his blood, the mission 
which during forty years he had labored to 
fertilize. The faithful obtained permission to 
remove his remains, and bury them in the ter- 
ritory of Tho-Ninh. 

“According to the law of this country no 
one can be condemned to death at eighty years 
of age, whatever may be the crime he may 
have committed. Either temporary or per- 
petual imprisonment becomes then his pun- 
ishment. But when have human laws afford- 
ed to the Christian an asylum which his ene- 
mies have respected? Father Bernard Due,a 
secular priest of the mission, furnishes an- 
other example of this. He was eighty-three 
years of age when he learned the sentence 
which condemned the vicar apostolic to death. 
He immediately begged those who surrounded 
him to carry him before the mandarins, for he 
wished to die with his bishop. Perceiving 
that they were unwilling to comply with his 
request, he began to cry out with all his 
strength that he was a priest of Jesus Christ, 
and ought td be put in prison. The Christ- 
ians would have considered themselves guilty 
of his death, if they had allowed him to give 
himself up to our enemies ; they had him con- 
veyed therefore to an isolated dwelling, in- 
habited by a leper: but all their precautions 
were fn vain; the old man continued his cries 
until he was heard by soldiers who were pass- 
ing, and conducted by them before the govern- 
or. The fortitude he displayed before the 
Judges corresponded with the ardor he mani- 
fested for martyrdom. He was led to execu- 
tion with Father Dominic Dién, whom the 
Almighty had judged worthy of sharing the 
same crown. When near the fatal spot, the 
latter said, ‘We must now offer up fervent 
prayers to the Lord, that he may be pleased to 
grant us the happiness we so long desired.’ 
They were still in the act of prayer, when the 
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mandarin gave the fatal signal. (1st of Au- 
gust, 1838.) 

« Amongst so many deaths, which the char- 
acter of the persecutors and the courage of 
the martyrs rendered nearly similar, that of 
the catechist Uyen, sixty years of age, and a 
professed religious of the order of St. Domi- 
nick, exhibits this peculiar feature, that his 
judges were his executioners. He had al- 
ready endured with unshaken fortitude every 
species of torture, when the firmness of his 
answers and the inutility of the punishment 
inflicted upon him, irritated the mandarins to 
such a degree, that they shook the canga of 
the generous catechist with such violence as 
to inflict deep wounds upon his neck. On the 
same day, the 3d of July, 1838, he expired un- 
der the united sufferings of his imprisonment 
and wounds. The arrest of Father Joseph 
Nien, secular priest of this mission, exhibits 
also an odious character, and realizes the pre- 
dictions of the Saviour to his apostles: And 
you shall be betrayed by your parents and breth- 
ren; for he was denounced to the mandarins 
by two members of his family. He died for 
the same cause and with tiie same sentiments 
of joy as the other confessors. 

“The blood of one martyr had scarcely 
flowed, when our enemies hastened to seek out 
fresh victims. On the 3d of June, Father 
Francis Tu, a Tonkinese religious, of the or- 
der of Preachers, was arrested in the northern 
province. They by whom he was made pris- 
oner offered to restore him to liberty, on con- 
dition of receiving money. ‘I have not got 
any,’ said the father, ‘ and in the state in which 
Iam, Ido not feel disposed to look for any ; 
and as God has permitted me to fall into your 
hands, I shall not allow this opportunity to 
pass of suffering for his glory.” About the 
same time his prison was opened to new con- 
fessors of the faiti; Joseph Canh, of the third 
order of St. Dominick, Francis Mau, and Do- 
minick Uy, catechist, Thomas Dé Stephen 
Vinh, and Augustin Moy, fervent Christians. 
Full of confidence in those words of the Sa- 
viour, ‘ He who shall lose his life for the gospel 
shall find it,’ they refused, with horror, to pro- 
fane the sacred sign of our redemption. In 
the person of Father T'u they had a model of 
fortitude, which upheld their faith against 


every trial. This holy religious animated 
them by his example and exhortations, not 
only in the interior of their prison, but before 
their judges and in the presence of the man- 
darins. So much constancy induced the per- 
secutors to pronounce the following sentence: 
‘ Although the Christian doctrine has been fre- 
quently proscribed, European doctors continue 
to reside in this kingdom, and to infect it with 
their errors. The people, in their ignorance, 
allow themselves to be deceived by their arti- 
fices, adopt all their lies for so many truths, 
and become so strongly attached to them, 
that it is a miracle to see a Christian aban- 
don his religion. The missionaries, too, are 
objects of the same attachment on the part of 
those whom they have led astray: persons are 
found to conceal them in despite of the law 
by which they are condemned. We have 
thought that severe punishment alone can ap- 
ply a remedy to this disorder, and recall the 
Christians to a sense of their duty. For these 
reasons we condemn Van-Tu and Hoang Canh 
to be strangled: Uy and Mau, servants of 
Van-Tu, to receive a hundred lashes, and af- 
terwards be banished a thousand leagues from 
their country, in the province of Bench Din, 
to be employed there on the public works. 
The same punishment is also pronounced 
against De, Vinh, and Moy, for their incorri- 
gible attachment to the Christian religion.’ 
This sentence did not satisfy the hatred of the 
king. He dictated another, which ordered 
the mandarins to behead Van-Tu and Hoang 
Canh without delay, and to keep the five in 
prison to be strangled later. On the 3d of 
September, when the royal sentence was 
known in the province, the two religious were 
brought out for execution. The crowd was 
struck with admiration on beholding the calm 
and serene air with which they went forward 
todeath. Up to the last moment they were 
heard to recite aloud the litanies of the saints. 
The five other prisoners are still in prison, and 
have much to suffer; but the thought of the 
crown of martyrdom, which they are eve- 
ry day expecting to receive, animates and 
strengthens them in this last struggle. 
“Would that we could render the same tes- 
timony of Vincent Sien, a secular priest, 
eighty-seven years of age. To preservea few 
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days of life, he trampled upon the cross of his 
Divine Master, and signed a written renuncia- 
tion of the Christian faith. The faithful have 
been thrown into consternation, and the priests 
have all blushed at his apostacy. He himself, 
when restored to liberty, felt all the enormity 
of his crime, and wrote to me to make an 
humble confession of it, and solicit penance 
and absolution. I offered him what consola- 
tion and encouragement I could, with a view 
to assist him in rising from his fall. But the 
scandal he gave required reparation, and on 
that account I have suspended him from the 
celebration of the holy mysteries, and the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. I must say, 
to his praise, that he submitted to his punish- 
ment with the most edifying humility. 

««So many Christians put to death served as 
so many steps to enable the late governor to 
regain the lost favor of the king. In consid- 
eration of the evil he inflicted upon us, he 
was deemed worthy of being restored to the 
post of great mandarin. His province, which 
is not only one of the most important of the 
kingdom, but the centre of Christianity in 
Tong-King, has thus once more fallen under 
his tyrannical yoke. Who can tell what his 
hatred reserves forus? In many places the 
simple faithful have been required to trample 
upon the cross, and to sign a written promise 
not to follow the Christian religion for the fu- 
ture. A great many have refused, or have 
bribed their persecutors not to molest them. 
The faith of others has been put to severe tri- 
als, who have the glory to confess Jesus Christ 
in chains and tortures. But how many tears 
to be shed over that multitude of Christians 
who have had the weakness to subscribe to 
the will of the prince, and trample under foot 
the sacred symbol of their salvation! Nor is 
this all: the privileges by which our brethren 
were exempted from participating in the pa- 
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gan superstitions are gradually being abolished, 
the construction of idolatrous temples, the 
study of the Tonkinese religious rites is im- 
posed upon all Catholics as well as pagans, 
and, what is still more deplorable, amongst 
the masters charged with initiating them in 
this impious worship we found some Christ- 
ians. What shall I now say of the temporal 
interest of this church? The dwellings of 
the missionaries are destroyed ; two colleges, 
twenty-two female convents of the third or- 
der of St. Dominick, the convents of the 
Daughters of the Cross have shared the same 
fate. If any thing could console us in the 
midst of so much desolation, it would be to 
see those holy females faithful during the 
storm to all those virtues they practised in 
happier days. Concealed in some poor huts, 
they continue to lead a life of community, 
notwithstanding all the privations they are 
condemned to experience. ‘The property of 
the churches, that of the poor, and whatever 
belonged to the vicar apostolic, have become 
the prey of the pagans and some bad Christ- 
ians. Chalices, missals, vestments, brevia- 
ries, and books of piety, almost all have dis- 
appeared, But when it is question only of 
such losses, we joyfully say with Job, ‘the 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ 

«When tranquillity is restored, my first 
care shall be to re-establish the two colleges, 
that the youth may not be deprived of the 
benefit of a religious education. I look upon 
this point as of the utmost importance for the 
interests of the mission. Up to the present, 
all our priests, but especially Europeans, are 
obliged to continue concealed in the most se- 
cret places; our catechists and students, dis- 
persed by the persecution, cannot assemble 
any where without provoking fresh acts of 
rigor.” 
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From the Annales de Philos. Chretienne. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


No. 1. 


HE celebrated author of the Irish Melodies, 
not satisfied with the poetical glory which 
illustrated his name, has won for himself still 
higher honors by his later literary productions. 
The Travels of an Irish gentleman in search of 
religion affords abundant evidence of the truth, 
that a most brilliant imagination and poetical 
talents of a superior order, are by no means 
incompatible with the graver sciences, with 
the profound learning, exact reasoning and 
deep conviction of the philosopher and theo- 
logian. Having offered a first tribute to re- 
ligion, as is the duty of every Christian, and, 
we venture to say, of every rational man, Mr. 
Moore has with affectionate loyalty paid a sec- 
ond homage to his country, by presenting to 
the public a history of that ancient and cher- 
ished land, which is so justly styled by the 
bards of Erin, the emerald isle. By this mode 
of proceeding, by giving to religion the first 
place in his intellectual researches, he has 
manifested a wisdom and a sense of propriety 
that are rarely to be met with in our days; 
he has deserved to be ranked, in this as in 
many other respects, with the loftiest spirits 
of the middle ages, and has realized the noble 
axiom of that chivalrous period, God and my 
right ; a saying so full of beautiful and Christ- 
ian sentiment, before it was wrested from its 
original signification. 

That a history of Ireland from the pen of 
Mr. Thomas Moore must possess an extraor- 
dinary interest, no one will pretend to deny : 
we would observe, however, that the reputa- 
tion of the author was by no means requisite 
to attract public attention to a people, which 
at this moment exhibits so wondrous a spec- 
tacle to the gaze of Europe, and, upon the 
whole, is the most noble object that could be 
displayed to our contemplation. Let us con- 
sider the events that are transpiring around 
us, the political aspect of the times in which 
we live, the progress of those governments 
that seem to be struggling against improvi- 


dence and immorality ; the false position of 
nations that can no longer submit to the ruling 
power, nor resist it by a lawful and dignified 
expostulation ; the insignificant interests that 
are made to assume a stand among the great 
social questions, while the most serious and 
important matters are brought down to the 
blind consideration of the ignorant; where 
could we find, amidst this confusion of in- 
trigue and this conflict of passions, any thing 
that can bear a comparison with the move- 
ments of the Irish people, that neglected race 
which Providence has stationed at a distance, 
and apart from other nations, to preserve it 
free from the contagion of impure doctrines, 
and to show an unbelieving world how much 
can be accomplished by the faith and energy 
of a Christian people? We believe that the 
whole range of history could furnish but few 
examples of a heroism like that of Ireland’s 
sons. Few, if any, instances could be found 
of a people that, like them, have arisen to 
struggle for the conquest of their most sacred 
rights, and for this purpose have resorted only 
to legitimate expedients, abstaining equally 
from violence and weakness, placing them- 
selves under the guidance of only one Catholic 
chief, O’Connell, the hero, the prophet, the 
liberator, an unexampled model of integ- 
rity and moral power, whose voice they obey 
with the precision of a well-disciplined army, 
while he makes use of his wonderful influ- 
ence for no other end than to be the most de- 
voted servant of his brethren, leading them 
on unwaveringly to what has formed the con- 
stant and sole object of his ambition during 
life, with unbending steps prosecuting his no- 
ble design, consecrating all his energies to 
the liberation of his country, and trusting for 
success, not in violence or deeds of blood, but 
solely in the justice of his cause. 

Irish history of course presents a vast and 
) beautiful study to the human mind, though we 
are allowed only to glance at it in the follow- 
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ing observations. The emerald isle was for- 
merly the principal theatre of the Druidical 
worship in the west. Ireland having been 
originally peopled by the Phenicians, who 
brought with them ‘heir religion, their divini- 
ties, their traditions, seems, although lying at 
one extremity of the west, to be the point of 
comparison from which we are to gather the 
main features of resemblance between the an- 
cient religions of Europe and Asia. Here 
are we enabled to study the doctrines of our 
Celtic and Gallic ancestors, and of all that Ja- 
phetic race that came from middle Asia, and 
passing by the islands of the nations, as the 
Scriptures term them, established itself in Eu- 
rope, and planted there the worship which it 
had learned in Persia, Assyria and Phenicia. 
As Mr. Moore, in his remarks on the origin 
and primitive religion of the Irish, has collected 
with great judgment and erudition all that has 
been written upon the subject, we can do no- 
thing better than to lay before the reader such 
extracts from his work as will suit our pur- 
pose. They will furnish many striking evi- 
dences of the fact;that the human race has 
sprung from one and the same parent stock. 


ORIGIN OF THF IRISH PEOPLE. 


The history of Ireland may be divided into 
three grand epochs; 1. the period from its co- 
lonization to the introduction of Christianity ; 
2. that of the diffusion and prosperity of the 
Christian religion ; 3. that of the Danish and 
English invasions. The first epoch might be 
called idolatrous or the age of barbarism ; the 
second, the period of religion and of glory; 
the third, the political age or that of servitude. 
We have every reason to hope that this last 
period will soon be brought to a close, by the 
revival, which is now so powerfully and so 
successfully agitated, of that true religious 
spirit that once characterized this land of saints. 

The first question that presents itself to the 
historian is that which regards the origin of 
the Irish population, and which has acquired 
an additional interest from the learned re- 
search that has been bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Thomas Moore. There can be no doubt that 
the first inhabitants of Ireland were descend- 
ants of the same Celtic race that formerly 
peopled Gaul, Britain and Spain. The lan- 


guage of the country, its numerous monu- 
ments, the still surviving remnants of that an- 
cient superstition which the Asiatic tribes es- 
tablished in every part of Europe to which 
they migrated, throw sufficient light upon the 
origin of its population. However obscure 
may be the history of the people that followed 
in the train of the first oriental emigrants, 
and whatever variety of opinion may exist 
upon the question, whether they were of the 
same race with those who preceded them or 
of a different stock, it appears at least incon- 
testable that the Celts were the first settlers of 
the western parts of Europe, and that, of the 
language of this most ancient people, the 
purest dialect now existing is the Irish. 

But another question here arises, which, 
from its bearing upon the subsequent history 
of Ireland and upon the relations that have 
always existed between its inhabitants and 
these of Great Britain, is not less important 
than the one we have just considered. From 
what source did Ireland receive its original 
colonists? Did they come from Britain, as it 
would be natural to suppose from the proxim- 
ity of the two countries, or were they emi- 
grants from some other region? According 
to the opinion of Mr. T. Moore, which is 
founded upon very grave authority, the Celts 
who colonized Ireland did not embark from 
England, but from the north western coast of 
Spain. ‘ The system of Whitaker and others, 
who from the proximity of the two islands, 
assume that the population of Ireland must 
have been all derived from Britain, is wholly 
at variance, not merely with probability, but 
with actual evidence. That in the general 
and compulsory movement of the Celtic tribes 
towards the west, an island like Ireland, 
within easy reach both of Spain and Gaul, 
should have been left unoccupied during the 
long interval it must have required to stock 
England with inhabitants, seems in the highest 
degree improbable, But there exists inde- 
pendently of this consideration, strong evi- 
dence of an early intercourse between Spain 
and Ireland, in the historical traditions of the 
two countries, in the names of the different 
Spanish tribes assigned to the latter hy 
Ptolemy, and still more in the sort of notoriety 
which Ireland early, as we shall see, acquired, 
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From the Annales de Philos. Chretienne. 


CELTIC TRADITIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


No. 1. 


HE celebrated author of the Irish Melodies, 
not satisfied with the poetical glory which 
illustrated his name, has won for himself still 
higher honors by his later literary productions. 
The Travels of an Irish gentleman in search of 
religion affords abundant evidence of the truth, 
that a most brilliant imagination and poetical 
talents of a superior order, are by no means 
incompatible with the graver sciences, with 
the profound learning, exact reasoning and 
deep conviction of the philosopher and theo- 
logian. Having offered a first tribute to re- 
ligion, as is the duty of every Christian, and, 
we venture to say, of every rational man, Mr. 
Moore has with affectionate loyalty paid a sec- 
ond homage to his country, by presenting to 
the public a history of that ancient and cher- 
ished land, which is so justly styled by the 
bards of Erin, the emerald isle. By this mode 
of proceeding, by giving to religion the first 
place in his intellectual researches, he has 
manifested a wisdom and a sense of propriety 
that are rarely to be met with in our days; 
he has deserved to be ranked, in this as in 
many other respects, with the loftiest spirits 
of the middle ages, and has realized the noble 
axiom of that chivalrous period, God and my 
right ; a saying so full of beautiful and Christ- 
ian sentiment, before it was wrested from its 
original signification. 

That a history of Ireland from the pen of 
Mr. Thomas Moore must possess an extraor- 
dinary interest, no one will pretend to deny : 
we would observe, however, that the reputa- 
tion of the author was by no means requisite 
to attract public attention to a people, which 
at this moment exhibits so wondrous a spec- 
tacle to the gaze of Europe, and, upon the 
whole, is the most noble object that could be 
displayed to our contemplation. Let us con- 
sider the events that are transpiring around 
us, the political aspect of the times in which 
we live, the progress of those governments 
that seem to be struggling against improvi- 


dence and immorality ; the false position of 
nations that can no longer submit to the ruling 
power, nor resist it by a lawful and dignified 
expostulation ; the insignificant interests that 
are made to assume a stand among the great 
social questions, while the most serious and 
important matters are brought down to the 
blind consideration of the ignorant; where 
could we find, amidst this confusion of in- 
trigue and this conflict of passions, any thing 
that can bear a comparison with the move- 
ments of the Irish people, that neglected race 
which Providence has stationed at a distance, 
and apart from other nations, to preserve it 
free from the contagion of impure doctrines, 
and to show an unbelieving world how much 
can be accomplished by the faith and energy 
of a Christian people? We believe that the 
whole range of history could furnish but few 
examples of a heroism like that of Ireland’s 
sons. Few, if any, instances could be found 
of a people that, like them, have arisen to 
struggle for the conquest of their most sacred 
rights, and for this purpose have resorted only 
to legitimate expedients, abstaining equally 
from violence and weakness, placing them- 
selves under the guidance of only one Catholic 
chief, O’Connell, the hero, the prophet, the 
liberator, an unexampled model of integ- 
rity and moral power, whose voice they obey 
with the precision of a well-disciplined army, 
while he makes use of his wonderful influ- 
ence for no other end than to be the most de- 
voted servant of his brethren, leading them 
on unwaveringly to what has formed the con- 
e and sole object of his ambition during 
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life, with unbending steps prosecuting his no- 
ble design, consecrating all his energies to 
the liberation of his country, and trusting for 
success, not in violence or deeds of blood, but 
solely in the justice of his cause. 
Irish history of course presents a vast and 
) beautiful study to the human mind, though we 
are allowed only to glance at it in the follow- 
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ing observations. The emerald isle was for- 
merly the principal theatre of the Druidical 
worship in the west. Ireland having been 
originally peopled by the Phenicians, who 
brought with them their religion, their divini- 
ties, their traditions, seems, although lying at 
one extremity of the west, to be the point of 
comparison from which we are to gather the 
main features of resemblance between the an- 
cient religions of Europe and Asia. Here 
are we enabled to study the doctrines of our 
Celtic and Gallic ancestors, and of all that Ja- 
phetic race that came from middle Asia, and 
passing by the islands of the nations, as the 
Scriptures term them, established itself in Eu- 
rope, and planted there the worship which it 
had learned in Persia, Assyria and Phenicia. 
As Mr. Moore, in his remarks on the origin 
and primitive religion of the Irish, has collected 
with great judgment and erudition all that has 
been written upon the subject, we can do no- 
thing better than to lay before the reader such 
extracts from his work as will suit our pur- 
pose. They will furnish many striking evi- 
dences of the fact}that the human race has 
sprung from one and the same parent stock. 


ORIGIN OF THF IRISH PEOPLE. 


The history of Ireland may be divided into 
three grand epochs; 1. the period from its co- 
lonization to the introduction of Christianity ; 
2. that of the diffusion and prosperity of the 
Christian religion ; 3. that of the Danish and 
English invasions. The first epoch might be 
called idolatrous or the age of barbarism ; the 
second, the period of religion and of glory; 
the third, the political age or that of servitude. 
We have every reason to hope that this last 
period will soon be brought to a close, by the 
revival, which is now so powerfully and so 
successfully agitated, of that true religious 
spirit that once characterized this land of saints. 

The first question that presents itself to the 
historian is that which regards the origin of 
the Irish population, and which has acquired 
an additional interest from the learned re- 
search that has been bestowed upon it by Mr. 
Thomas Moore. There can be no doubt that 
the first inhabitants of Ireland were descend- 
ants of the same Celtic race that formerly 
peopled Gaul, Britain and Spain. The lan- 


guage of the country, its numerous monu- 
ments, the still surviving remnants of that an- 
cient superstition which the Asiatic tribes es- 
tablished in every part of Europe to which 
they migrated, throw sufficient light upon the 
origin of its population. However obscure 
may be the history of the people that followed 
in the train of the first oriental emigrants, 
and whatever variety of opinion may exist 
upon the question, whether they were of the 
same race with those who preceded them or 
of a different stock, it appears at least incon- 
testable that the Celts were the first settlers of 
the western parts of Europe, and that, of the 
language of this most ancient people, the 
purest dialect now existing is the Irish. 

But another question here arises, which, 
from its bearing upon the subsequent history 
of Ireland and upon the relations that have 
always existed between its inhabitants and 
these of Great Britain, is not less important 
than the one we have just considered. From 
what source did Ireland receive its original 
colonists? Did they come from Britain, as it 
would be natural to suppose from the proxim- 
ity of the two countries, or were they emi- 
grants from some other region? According 
to the opinion of Mr. T: Moore, which is 
founded upon very grave authority, the Celts 
who colonized Ireland did not embark from 
England, but from the north western coast of 
Spain. ‘The system of Whitaker and others, 
who from the proximity of the two islands, 
assume that the population of Ireland must 
have been all derived from Britain, is wholly 
at variance, not merely with probability, but 
with actual evidence. That in the general 
and compulsory movement of the Celtic tribes 
towards the west, an island like Ireland, 
within easy reach both of Spain and Gaul, 
should have been left unoccupied during the 
long interval it must have required to stock 
England with inhabitants, seems in the highest 
degree improbable. But there exists inde- 
pendently of this consideration, strong evi- 
dence of an early intercourse between Spain 
and Ireland, in the historical traditions of the 
two countries, in the names of the different 
Spanish tribes assigned to the latter hy 
Ptolemy, and still more in the sort of notoriety 
which Ireland early, as we shall see, acquired, 
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and which could only have arisen out of her 
connexion with those Phenician colonies, 
through whom alone a secluded island of the 
Atlantic could have become so well known to 
the world.”* 

We may infer from the researches of Mr. 
Moore, that the Phenicians, and subse- 
quently the Greeks, had, if not an earlier, at 
deast a better knowledge of Ireland than of 
Britain. ‘But another evidence of the inti- 
mate relations which the Phenicians of Spain 
formerly maintained with Ireland, is to be 
found in the Geography of Ptolemy; who 
wrote in the beginning of the second century, 
and who, it is well known, derived his infor- 
mation relative to the countries of which we 
are speaking, principally from Phenician au- 
thorities. In the description which he has 
left us of the different parts of Britain and 
particularly of the northern districts, he has 
committed the most egregious mistakes, 
placing, for instance, the Mull of Gallaway to 
the north, and Cape Oreas or Dunsby- Head in 
the east. On the contrary, in speaking of 
Ireland, whose territory at that time was 
beyond, and whose existence was scarcely 
known within the limits of the Roman empire, 
he is remarkably accurate, not only when he 
designates the shores and promontories of the 
island, but also in most of the details which 
he furnishes, regarding the interior of the 
country, its various towns and tribes, its lakes, 
rivers and boundaries. It is worthy of re- 
mark too, that while of the towns and places 
of Britain he has in general given but the new 
Roman names, those of Ireland still retain on 
his map their old Celtic titles.t The city 
Hibernis still tells a tale of far distant times, 
and the Sacred Promontory, now known as 
Carnsore Point, transports our imagination 
back to the old Phenician days.{ When it is 


* Moore’s History of Ireland, Philadelphia 
edition, page 11. 

t “Ireland plainly preserves, in her topogra- 
phy, a much greater proportion of Celtic names 
than the map of any other country.”” Chalmer’s 
Caledonia, vol. 1, b. 1. ch. 1. 

¢ ‘*In the remote ages of Phenician commerce, 
all the western and south western promontories 
of Europe were consecrated by the erection of 
pillars or temples, and by religious names of 
Celtic and primeval antiquity: this is expressly 
stated by Strabo. These sacred head-lands end 
tiplied in proportion as new discoveries were 
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considered that Ptolemy, or rather Marinus of 
Tyre, the writer whose steps he implicitly 
followed, is believed to have founded his 
geographical descriptions and maps on an 
ancient Tyrian atlas, this want of aboriginal 
names for the cities and places of Britain, and 
their predominance in the map of Ireland, 
prove how much more anciently and inti- 
mately the latter island must have been known 
to the geographers of ‘Tyre than the former.* 
But even this proof of her earlier intercourse 
with that people and their colonies, and her 
proportionate advance in the career of civili- 
zation, is hardly more strong than the remark- 
able testimony to the same effect, of Tacitus, 
by whom it is declared that, at the time when 
he wrote, ‘‘ the waters and harbors of Ireland 
were better known, through the resort of com- 
merce and navigators, than those of Britain.” 
From this it appears that, though scarcely 
heard of, till within a short period, by the 
Romans, and almost as strange to the Greeks, 
this sequestered island was yet in possession 
of channels of intercourse distinct from either ; 
and that while the Britons, shut out from the 
continent by their Roman masters, saw them- 
selves deprived of all that profitable inter- 
course which they had long maintained with 
the Veneti and other people of Gaul, Ireland 
still continued to cultivate her old relations 
with Spain, and saw her barks venturing on 
their accustomed course, between the Celtic 
Cape and the Sacred Promontory, as they had 
done for centuries before.’’t 

From these evidences and many others 


made along tac coasts.” Letters of Columbanus, 
by O’Connor. Letter 3. The learned writer 
adds in a note: ** The Sacrum Promontorium, or 
south western head-land of Iberia antiqua, was 
Cape St. Vincent. That of Ireland was Carne- 
soir point, as stated by Ptolemy.”? The head- 
land of Carnsore would be the first to meet the 
eye of the Phenician navigators, in their way 
from Cornwall to Ireland. 

* Brewer, a writer quoted by Heeren, shews, 
**that Ptolemy’s work itself, as well as the ac- 
companying charts usually attributed to a certain 
Agathodemon, who lived at Alexandria in the 
fifth century, was in reality derived from Pheni- 
cian or Tyrian sources; in other words, that 
Ptolemy, or more properly speaking, Marinus of 
Tyre, who lived but a short time before him and 
whose work he only corrected, must have founded 
his geographical descriptions and maps on an 
ancient Tyrian atlas.”” See Heeren’s Historical 
Researches, vol. 3, Append. c. 

+ Moore’s History of Ireland, p. 19, &e. 
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founded upon Irish traditions, which the advo- 
cates of the opposite opinion are compelled to 
respect, it appears that the Phenicians having 
originally landed on the western coast of 
Spain beyond the pillars of Hercules, mingled 


with the Celts who inhabited that country, and 
that a colony consisting of a mixture of these 
two tribes were the first settlers of Ireland. 
The same fact may be gathered from the mixed 
character of its ancient religious worship. 


MISCELLANY AND NEWS. 


STATISTICS. 
Summary of the principal religious denomina- 
tions in the United States.* 


Churchesor Ministers, Population. 
congregations, 


Catholics, 1,6i1 562 1,300,000 
Baptists, 6,319 4,239 
6 Freewill, 753 ~=612 
* Sev’th Day, 42 46 
os Six principle, 16 10 
Christians, 1,000 800 300,000 
Congregationalists, 1,300 1,150 1,400,000 
Disciples of Christ, —— —_— 


4,300,000 





Dutch Reformed, 197 192 450,000 
Episcopalians, 950 849 600,000 
Friends, 500 —- 100,000 
German Reformed, 600 1960 


Jews, — — 15,000 


Lutherans, 750 267 540,000 ? 
Menonites, anes: ammmaninn % 
Methodists, — 3,106 } 3,000,000 

és Protestant, — 400 
Moravians, 24 33 12,000 
Mormonites, —_ ee 12,000 (¢ 
New Jerusalem Chur. 27 33 5,000 __ 
Presbyterians, 2,807 2,225) 


ss Cumb’land, 500 450 

™ Associate, 183 87 > 2,175,000 
c Reformed, 40 20 

oe Asso. Ref. 214 116 } 


Shakers, 15 45 6,000 
Tunkers, 40 40 30,000 
Unitarians, 200 174 180,000 
Universalists, 653 317 600,000 


There are in the United States fifty-seven 


theological seminaries, eighteen of which are)” ~ . 
) civil. Of the former, some are engaged with 


Catholic and thirty-nine Protestant: of the 
latter one third are Presbyterian. The num- 
ber of medical schools is thirty-one ; of law 
schools ten; of colleges one hundred and 
three, twelve of which are under the direc- 
tion of Catholics, ten belong to the Baptists, 
five to the Episcopalians, eleven to the Meth- 
odists, and eighteen in the New England 
States are principally under the influence of 
Congregationalism. The most of the others 
belong to the Presbyterians. The population 
of the United States is 17,062,566. 

Rome.—The following account of the an- 
nual publication Notizie per ’anno 1841, Rome, 
is taken chiefly from the London Tablet. 

This smal! work, usually called the Cracas, 


) is the official directory of the court of Rome. 


It begins with a chronological list of the Ro- 
man pontifis, of whom the present pope is the 


(two hundred and fifty-eighth. His present 
) Holiness, who before his elevation bore the 


name of Maurus Cappellari, was born at Bel- 
luno, on the 18th of September, 1765, and 
as elected pope in 1831. 

The sacred college consists at present of 64 
members. There are six vacant hats. 

The number of patriarchs in the church is 
12; of archbishops and bishops, 818. 

A great portion of the directory is devot- 
ed more particularly to Rome itself, contain- 
ing a list of the members of the various 
congregations, or officers, by whom the pope 
is assisted in the management of the af- 
fairs of the church and the government of his 


(states. These bodies are ecclesiastical and 


. . ( ' : : 
* This statement, with the exception of what / the business of the church in general, whilst 


regards the Catholic Church, is taken from the / 


American Alnranac. The last column contains ? ; ne ; ; 
( of the administration of the diocess of Rome. 


rather vague estimates. 


to others are entrusted the various departments 
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The public institutions are : 


1. The Monte di Pieta, under the superin- 
tendence of Cardinal Tosti, and the celebrated 
antiquarian Cardinal Campana, who is at pre- 
sent in England. 2. The Apostolical Almonry, 
under an archbishop. 3. The Commission of 
Subsidies, of which Cardinal Brignole is presi- 
dent; it has twelve deputies in the different 
wards or rioni of the city, and a branch com- 
mittee for the direction of public works, styled 


the Beneficienza. The Ospizio at the Ther- 


mz of Dioclesian, which gives employment 
to many poor children, and contains an es- 


tablishment for the deaf and dumb of both 
sexes. 

There are congregations of charity for the 
relief of poor families, giving doweries, re- 
lieving persons confined in the public prisons, 
and defending the cause of the poor. 

The institutions for the residence of mem- 
bers of the secular clergy are 17 in number. 

Besides these, there are 

Hospitia for pilgrims, Jews, members of dif- 
ferent nations, &c., 19. Hospitals, some pub- 
lic, others for individuals of specified nations 
or professions, 29. 


The chief institution for education is, of 
course, the Roman University or Sapienza, of 


which Cardinal Giustinianiis chancellor. The 
various boards of examiners consist of the 
theological college (19 members) ; the legal 
college of the consistorial advocates (12) ; 
the medical and surgical colleges (18) ; phi- 
losophical college (16); philological college 
(12). 

The professors are, of theology, 8; civil 
and canon law, 8; medicine and surgery, 17 ; 
philosophy and philology, 14. 

The other leading establishments are, the 
Roman Seminary and the Roman College, the 
latter being under the direction of the Society 
of Jesus. There are, moreover, 24 colleges, 
the members of which frequent the public 
schools of the university, Roman college, or 
seminary. 

There are, besides, public schools for ele- 
mentary education. 

The literary and scientific associations, or 


academies, confirmed by the Congregation of 


Studies, are the Theological, for dogiatical, 
and the Union of St. Paul for moral theology ; 


of the Catholic Religion, for the defence of 


the church and its institutions ; the Arcadian, 
Tiberine, and Latin academies for literary 
purposes ; the Lincei, for natural philosophy ; 
and the Philharmonic and Philodramatic, for 
musical and dramatical recitations. 

Several libraries are open to the public :— 
the Vatican, Casanatense, Angelica, Alexan- 
drine, Lancesian, and Corsini. 

In the hospital of San Spirito there are mu- 
seums of anatomy and natural history ; and 
in the university there are museums for chem- 
istry, philosophy, natural pharmacy, zoology, 
materia medica, and mineralogy; and a bo- 
tanic garden belongs to the same institution. 

In the Vatican Palace are situated the cele- 
brated Vatican Archives, and in the Roman 
College is an astronomical observatory, under 
the care of the fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
(Their observations on the state of the weather 
appear regularly in the Roman newspapers. ) 

For the protection and encouragement of 
antiquities and the fine arts there is a board, 
under the direction of Cardinal Giustiniani, as 
Camerlengo, with the advice of sixteen assist- 
ants. In the second place ranks the papal 
academy of St. Luke, which, besides a body 
of directors, has schools of painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, geometry, anatomy, history, 
and mythology. Amongst the academicians 
are the names of several distinguished foreign 
artists, of whom John Gibson, Esq. is one. 

The papal archeological academy consists 
of a president and thirty members. 

The artistic congregation, styled de Virluosi, 
is composed of three bodies of counsellors, 
with a committee of directors. The object of 
this congregation is to promote the arts to the 
greater splendor and glory of the Catholic 
religion. Every year there are six competi- 
tions, or concorsi ; two in each branch, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, and every 
second year a grand concorso takes place in 
all three, which is styled the Gregorian, from 
the name of the present pope. This congre- 


gation sits at the Pantheon, where it has a 
gallery. 


The two public museums are the Vatican 


and Capitoline ; each of which has a gallery, 
as has also the academy of St. Luke. 


The provincial government of the papal 
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states is administered by six legates, who are ) some of our difficult doctrines, he read his pro- 
cardinals, one president, and fourteen prelates, / fession of faith in the chapel of St. Mary’s 
who are styled delegates. Each of these is college, Oscott,on the 27th of October, and 


assisted by several advisers. had the happiness of receiving from the bish- 
The population of Rome at Easter, 1841,‘ op the following day the blessed Eucharist. 
was 158,868, including 3,718 ecclesiastics, of [ Limerick Reporter. 


whom 82 are bishops, and 1,478 are secular( The Rev. Dr. Wackerbarth, of Queen’s 
priests. The number of inmates in the 25 ) college, Cambridge, has followed the example 





houses of religious women, is 1,581. of Mr. Sibthorpe, of Magdalen, Oxford. Sev- 
eral conversions are expected speedily to fol- 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. low; and we are enabled to state that the 


Romer.—The sovereign pontiff, who has re- | greatest uneasiness on the subject prevails in 
ceived from Mehemet Ali, as a present, twelve ) this university.— Oxford Chronicle. 
magnificent columns of alabaster, which are Mr. Harris, of Alford, Lincolnshire, a tal- 
to adorn the basilick of St. Paul, intends to) ented dissenting preacher, last week added 
reciprocate the favor, by sending the follow- / another convert to the Romish faith.—Chel- 
ing articles to the viceroy of Egypt: tenham Free Press, 28th Nov. 

1. Two large circular tables, ornamented } LisertA Misston.—The very Rev. Ed- 
each with a representation in mosaic: one ward Barron, D. D. and Rev. John Kelly, 
will be a brilliant collection of flowers, the ) sailed from Baltimore, Md., on the 20th of 
other will exhibit the fronts of the principal December, for their destination, the coast of 
buildings in Rome, having that of St. Peter’s \ Liberia. They were accompanied by thirty 
in the centre. These ‘tables will be adorned / colored persons, five of whom are Catholics. 
at the border with Arabic inscriptions in gold The Protestant Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
lettering, and will be made in the richest style )}terians and Episcopalians have extensive 
by the most skilful artists. missions in this country, which has a popula- 

2. A collection of all the coins and medals ) tion of 2,500 colonists. ‘They spend annu- 
that have been struck under the pontificate of | ally,” says a Protestant paper, “ not less than 


his present holiness, each one enclosed in a ) 60,000 dollars, in missionary operations.” 
St. Domtnco.—Our holy Father, the Pope, 


solicitous for the welfare of his flock spread 
throughout the world, has appointed the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Rosati, bishop of St. Louis, his del- 
egate to Hayti. This venerable prelate will 
sail for his destination, by the earliest oppor- 


tunity. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BattimorE.—It is highly gratifying to be 
able to state, that Mr. Th. Geddes of this city, 
confined to his house by sickness, having soli- 
cited a visit from the very Rev. Dr. Deluol, su- 
perior of St. Mary’s Seminary, this respected 
clergyman called to see him on the 16th No- 
vember last, and after due preparation, admin- 
istered to him ail the consolations which the 
Catholic Church imparts to her children at the 
close of life. We mention this circumstance, 
not because the abjuration of Protestantism 
is a rare thing in our community, but on 
account of the extraordinary contrast. be- 


case. 

3. A collection of miniature prints from the 
pencils of the most celebrated Italian, French, 
German and English masters. 

4. Two splendid copies of the work re- 
cently published by the distinguished orien- 
talist Michael Angelo de Lanci, on the tumu- 
lary inscriptions in Cufic and Arabic charac- 
ters, that are met with in different parts of 
southern Europe. This publication, consist- 
ing of two large volumes in atlas form, one of 
which is of plates, is the fruit of the travels 
and investigations pursued by Mr. De Lanci 
for the space of twenty years. 

ENnGLAND.—We have the gratification of 
being enabled to announce another important 
and remarkable conversion to the ancient faith 
in the person of the Rev. Mr. Sibthorpe, of 
Ryde, fellow of Magdalen, Oxford, the broth- 
er of the celebrated ultra tory member for 
Lincoln. After being satisfied by Dr. Wise- 
man and the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer as to 
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tween the sentiments of Mr. Geddes in his 
last moments, and the part which he took 
in 1835 against the distinguished clergyman 
whom he now considers his warmest friend 
and truest comforter. In a pretended Reli- 
gious magazine published in this city in No- 
vember, 1835, a niece of Mr. Geddes, who 
had gone to St. Joseph’s, Emmitsburg, for the 
purpose of becoming a sister of charity, was re- 
presented to have been clandestinely removed 
from her relatives, and principally through 
the agency of Dr. Deluol. Mr. Geddes who 
was active in furnishing this information to 
the editor of the Magazine, now acknowledges 
that the most glaring injustice was done to 
the Rev. Mr. Deluol, and on the point of ap- 
pearing before his God, he could enjoy no 


peace until he sent for the injured clergyman, 


and acknowledged his fault in the accents of 
sincere and deep repentance. So much for 


the edifying and elegant tales that are circu- 
lated in our Religious and Literary Maga- 
zines!! Ex uno disce omnes. They who 
meet hereafter with such pious and beautiful 
narratives, will not fail toremember the words 
of the inspired author: “iniquity hath lied to 
itself.” 

Signor CastTetyi.—In a letter addressed 
to the most Rev. Archbishop Eccleston from 
New York, Signor Castelli makes an unquali- 
fied zetractation of the publications relative to 


Bishop Résé, which appeared in several of 


the public prints. His letter is dated the 18th 
of December, and states that on the 24th he 
was to embark, in the ship Ville de Lyon, for 
Europe, where he would endeavor, by works 
of penance, to repair the scandals which he 
committed in this country. He also requests 
the Archbishop to give publicity to his recant- 
ation, in any way that he may deem advisable. 

Str. Rose, Washington co., Ky. The Cath- 
olic Advocate states that the retreat, lately 
conducted at St. Rose by Rev. Messrs. Evre- 
mond and Patit, has been attended with the 
most beneficial effects. It continued eighteen 
days, and during all this time the fervor of the 
congregation was unabated. More than eight 
hundred and fifty approached the holy com- 
munion. At the conclusion of the exercises, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Flaget administered the 


sacrament of confirmation to one hundred and 


ninety-four persons, of whom thirteen were 


converts to our holy religion, and of these five 


were baptized during the retreat. 

We learn from the same paper, that the See 
of the diocess of Kentucky has been translated 
to Louisville. 


NEew-Or.LEANS.—On the 14th of Novem- 


ber (twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost, ) 
the Right Rev. Dr. Branc, Bishop of New 
Orleans. laid the corner-stone of a new church, 
in that city—St. Claude Street, Suburb Rivue. 
The ceremony was attended by all the 
clergy of the city, and several other clergy- 
men, from various parts of Louisiana. An 
immense multitude covered the ground, long 
before the ceremony commenced.—An elo- 
quent sermon was preached on the occasion, 
by Rev. Mr. Anduze. The building will be 
100 feet long, and 60 in width.—Cath. Adv. 
Diocess or NasHvILLE.—The following 
extract is from a letter to the editor of the 
Catholic Advocate :—*‘Since the bishop’s re- 
turn from West ‘Tennessee, where, we under- 
stand, he has made arrangements for the erec- 
tion of two churches, he held an ordination 
in our city, the first ever witnessed in the 
diocess. On Saturday, 29th of November, 
three of the young men of our Seminary, 
Messrs. John O’Dowd, William Howard and 
John Schact received the tonsure. Messrs. 
O’Dowd and Howard then received the four 
minor orders. On the Sunday after, (first 
Sunday of Advent) Mr. John O’Dowd was 
promoted to the holy order of subdeacon. On 
the ‘Tuesday following, (feast of St. Andrew) 
the same Rev. gentleman was raised to the 
holy order of deacon; and, on last Sunday, he 
was ordained priest, in our humble cathedral. 





OBITUARY. 


On the 13th of last November, the Rt. Rev. 
Peter Mary Corrret, bishop of Beauvais in 
France, in the 53d year of his age, and the 18th 
of his episco 7. 

On the 16th of the same month, at Paris, Mr. 
Picot, who for twenty seven years conducted 
the Ami de la Religion, in a manner highly 
creditable to himself and most conducive to the 
honor of religion. He was universally esteemed, 
enjoyed the confidence of the French hierarchy 
and clergy, and had received from the Holy Sec 
frequent testimonials of its most flattering regard. 

On the 28th of the same, at the Nazareth Fe- 
male Academy, Ky., Sister Sopa CARROL, in 
the 28th year of her age. 
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